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Dykstra Praises Coll. 
Hershey's Smoothly 


Running Machinery 


_ WASHINGTON—As the na- 
tion’s civilian manpower made 
its registration for service this 
week, Secretary of War Stim- 
son announced that the. Army 
would be raised to full strength 
of 1,200,000 men by March 5. Induc- 
tion of draftees will begin Nov. 18, 
when 30,000 are called. 

The final figure will be reached 
well ahead of schedule by callin 
600,000 men between November an 


March. After the first of the year, 
induction will be: 
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y recor. Stimson said that work has 

distemgn going on at high speed ever 
squirrd™ee funds were made available and 
fatal. Guards were being called as fast 
» killedffousing can be made available. At 
>ir lung same time an intensive recruiting 
ich the@™paign has been conducted to bring 


ilterate 
thy ani 


Guards up to the maximum auth- 
ed strength. 

teps taken so far and those plan- 
to induct the Guards into the U. 
ational Army were summarized 


scientist 
s of th 


Still@the Secretary as follows: 
ever. Sm Sept. 16: First four divisions of 
duce alg@ National Guard and certain 


st Artillery units and Air Corps 


s then @ervation Squadrons, totaling 65,- 


victim™§ men, ordered into Federal ser- 
t,”’ so Ta. 
‘reat Pa Oct. 15: Second group of Na- 
reatmelial Guard units aggregating 33,- 
and &# men ordered into service. 
listemt Nov. 18-Nov. 25: Third and 
> i thee! SToup of National Guards- 


, aggregating 34,000 men, sched- 
to be inducted. 

Jan. 3-Jan. 19, 1941: Fifth group 
ational Guard units, comprising 
t divisions and 81 regiments or 
r units, aggregating 126,000 men, 
ected to be called. 


About Feb. 3, 1941: Upward of 
) men of the sixth and final group 
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ITC ational Guard units to be induc- 
RSITY Designation of the National 
ovenetMrd units to be inducted and their 
rollmetignments, as the troops are drawn 
ary SOW the training program will be an- 
of 200@nced at later dates, the War De- 
e same @ment advised. 





ying Cadets Get 
15) gee Insurance 


DSTON—During their training 
ig Cadets will be given a $10,- 
Insurance policy free of prem- 
charge, Lieut. Col. John L. 
» Corps Area Recruiting Officer 
me Army Base here, announced 
week, 

Etter a Cadet has completed his 
Ing course and has been com- 
oned in the Air Corps Reserve, 
$10,000 policy may be retained 
igh payment of the Army’s low- 
premiums. 

Was pointed out also that in ad- 
m to the free policy, a cash bon- 
$500 will be paid for each 
of completed service as a Re- 
Officer on active duty in the 
orps, up to three years. At the 
of that time, the Flying Cadet 
late will be paid a cash bonus 
1500 when he returns to inac- 
duty. 
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itals Being Expanded 


DSTON — In conformance with 
y’s plans to afford adequate 
facilities for the expanding 
units throughout the coun- 
iditional infirmary and ward 
8 are being provided at per- 















at Regular Army stations in 
gland. 
- Gen. James A. Woodruff, 





nding the ist Corps Area, said 
tor largey garrisons cantonment 

pitals are being constructed, 
any necessary temporary wards 
ing built for smaller garrisons. 
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WEST POINT PRECISION PARADE—was the eyefilling 
picture given to high ranking Latin-American officers when 
they visited the Army Academy as part of their tour of Amer- 


ican defenses. 


The visitors were also given a 17-gun salute, 


saw the Army routed on the football field by the powerful 
Cornell eleven 45 to 0, the worst beating an Army team has ever 


had to swallow. 


—Acme Photo 





Tour of Nation’s Military Centers Begun 
By Second Group of Latin-Americans 


WASHINGTON—As a group of 
20 Latin-American Army officers 
omepees an aerial tour of Military 
establishments in the United States 
at mid-week, a second party of 23 
started a like junket from the nat- 
ional capital after hearing their host, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, and Secre- 
tary Stimson voice “mutual good- 
will and defense of the Western Hem- 
isphere” in a hearty welcome. 


Included among the 23 new visitors 
were the commanding officers of the 
three “A-B-C” powers of South Amer- 
ica, Gen. Guillermo Jose Mohr, Argen- 
tina’s Inspector General; Gen. Goes 
Monteiro, Brazil’s Chief of Staff, and 
Gen. Oscar Escuerdo Otarolo, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Chilean Army. 


Before proceeding to Fort Benning, 
Ga., first stop on a schedule which 
will include Barksdale Field, La.; 
San Antonio; Fort Sill, Okla.; Scott 
Field, St. Louis; Fort Knox, Ky.; 
Detroit and New York, thence to Lan- 
gley Field, Va., and return to the 
capital, the officers made a sight- 
seeing tour of Washington. They 
were entertained by Gen. Marshall 
and oe received by President Roo- 
sevelt. 


Addressing the first group and van- 
guard of the second party and Latin- 
American diplomats at the Army and 
Navy Club, Gen. Marshall declared: 

“I think and hope you gentlemen 
have been making history. You have 
seen the first phase of the United 
States defense program, which will 
be increased many times during the 
months ahead. We of this country 
are a peaceful people but we will 
defend to the utmost all of our priv- 
ileges and rights.” 

Col. Manuel Rodriguez, Chief of 
the Costa Rican Army Staff, also 
spoke, saying, in part: 





| 


“To prepare yourself for war is to 
defend yourself for peace, because 
when you defend yourself in peace 
you defend yourself from war.” 


Secretary Stimson told the visit- 
ing officers he was confident that 
the “common peril” would serve to 
bring about “greater solidarity of the 
Americas in defense of common 


ideals.” 


Acting as spokesman on official 
visits in the capital for the second 
group, Gen. Mohr told the U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff he felt that the 
officers’ visit to this country “will 
do much to cement the friendship and 
solidarity of the Nations in this Hem- 
isphere.’ 

Prior to their departure for At- 
lanta Thursday morning, the second 
group witnessed a review in their 
honor at Fort Myer. The first group 
had been entertained at the week- 
end on Governors Island by Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, Commander of the 
lst Army and the 2nd Corps Area. 
A number of high-ranking U. S. 
Army officers, Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York and other promin- 
ent civilians attended the luncheon 
at the post’s Officers Club. 

At West Point Saturday, the first 
party presented their National Em- 
blems to the Cadet Corps of the 
United States Military Academy upon 
visiting the school. Commandant Jay 
Benedict accepted the flags “with 
deep reverence.” 

The entourage that left here Wed- 
nesday will depart from Fort Ben- 
ning over the week-end for Barks- 
dale Field and Fort Sam Houston to 
inspect the formidable military es- 
tablishments at those points. After 
spending Sunday and part of Monday 
in San Antoino, they will head north- 
ward, 





Draftees May Train 
Before They Get 
Call for Army 


DENVER—Colorado men who reg- 
istered for the draft may be given 
basic military training before they 
are actually inducted into the Army, 
Adjt, Gen. Harold H. Richardson, 
state selective service director an- 
nounced. 

This training isn’t compulsory, 
Richardson emphasized. It is entirely 
on a voluntary basis. He added that 
the training will not change the sta- 
tus of the registrants. 

“The classes will be conducted by 
Reserve officers at state armories 
which are not in use. Already several 
of them have been turned over to 
mayors of towns and cities where 
they are located. Vacated by Na- 
tional Guard units now in Federal 
service, the armories make ideal fa- 
cilities for the preliminary training 
of registrants. 

Richardson said that such classes 
will have no connection with the set- 
ting up of a state home guard to re- 
place National Guard units. 


Eichelberger Is Shifted To 


West Point; Trott to 5th 


WASHINGTON—Changes in pre- 
vious appointments Friday placed 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger as 
the new superintendent of West Point 
Military Academy. Prior to the latest 
order, he had been assigned to com- 
mand the Fifth corps area. 

Present West Point superintendent, 
Brig. Gen. J. L. Benedict, will be 
placed in command of one of the new 
Curps, formation of which was an- 
nounced last week. 

Brig, Gen. Clement A. Trott, now 
in command of the Sixth Division at 
Fort Snelling, Minn., has been as- 
| signed to command the Fifth corps 
area with headquarters at _ Fort 











Hayes, Columbus, Maj. Gen. Camp- 
bell B. Hodges now commands the 
| Fifth, but will soon take up his new 
duties as commander of the Fifth 
| Corps, with headquarters at Camp 
Beauregard, La. 








Joyce Kilmer’s Son Enlists in 165th, His Father’s Regiment 


NEW YORK—Young Christopher Kilmer, son 
of the soldier-poet, tried to avoid fuss or feathers 
when he enlisted in his father’s old regiment, the 
165th Infantry (It was the “fighting 69th,” when 
the famous author of “Rendezvous with Death” was 
a member.), but his name was too well known. 

_ What happened when he showed up at the Lex- 
ington Ave. Armory would have made an old army 
sergeant swallow his chewing tobacco. 

In the first place, he arrived with two reporters 
and four photographers who did not come along just 


for the ride. 


A non-com of Company D fitted him with a uni- 
form (It really fit.) and when it was discovered he 
had no insigne, Capt. F. H. Westerman told a non- 
com to tear one from the Captain’s spare blouse. 
Beating his commander to the tear, 2nd Lieut. T. E. 
Paradine furnished the pair of insigna from his own 
wanted young Kilmer to know 


blouse. Everyone 


that in the 
cheered many 


“Comrades 





165th they appreciate the man who 

a 
poems which used to be passed round the regiment 
in the original manuscripts. 

Corp. Charles Knowlton, who served with the 
author of “Trees” is in the 165th also. So is bug- 
ler Edward T. Brady. 

Young Kilmer 
work an epitaph: 

“Beneath this stone there lies, or squirms 
A worm, or worms.” 

On the wall of the Company D orderly room is a 
plaque bearing the names of the unit’s World War 
dead with the following lines by Joyce Kilmer: 


weary-footed AEF soldier with 


writes verse. He quoted from his 


true, born anew, veace to you! 


And your memory shine like the morning star. 
Brave and dear, 

Shield us here, 

Farewell!” 














About Dec. 2 60,000 men 
About Jan. 3 60,000 men ° 
About Jan. 15 90,000 men 
About Feb. 10 160,000 men 
About Mar. 5 200,000 men 
About June 15 200,000 men 


Success of the draft machinery, set 
up by Lt. Col. Lewis B. Hershey, 
which smoothly registered an esti- 
ated 16,650,000 young men Wednes- 
day, was hailed as a “magnificent 

iece of work’ by Dr Clarence A. 
Bykstra, new draft head. 

Arriving in Washington to take 
charge of an organization already 
functioning in high gear, Dr. Dyks- 
tra said: 

“Registration went off happily, 
even enthusiastically. It was a more 
than satisfactory demonstration of 
the ability of free people to rise to an 
occasion of this kind. 

“Those who have thought we were 
supine or soft, and that a democracy 
oe move wae effectiveness, 
ma disa inted. 

Tn all ae dernene of the U. 8S. 

(Continued on Page 15) 


4 Army Officers 
Sent Abroad To 
Watch Fight 


WASHINGTON—Growing import- 
ance of London and Egypt in the 





‘international struggle this week re- 


sulted in the sending of four Army 
officers to those trouble spots. 


Maj. Gen. B. K. Yount, Maj. Gen. 
James E. Chaney and Capt. Gordon 
P. Saville will remain several weeks 
in London as military observers, 
while Major Bonner F. Fellers has 
been assigned to duty as military at- 
tache at Cairo, Egypt. It is the first 
time since 1922 that the War De- 
partment has placed a military at- 
tache at that post. 


General Yount is the assistant 
Chief of Air Corps. General Chaney 
is Army Air Defense Commander, 
and Captain Saville is also a mem- 
ber of the command whose head- 
quarters is at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

This group will study technical 
matters relating to operations, ma- 
teriel and personnel in the Air de- 
fense of England. Major Fellers, a 
West Point graduate of 1918, is now 
at Madrid. 

The Air Defense Command headed 
by General Chaney is an experimen- 
tal organization to provide experi- 
ence for defense against air attacks. 
It includes the coordinated control 
of antiaircraft units, pursuit planes 
and aircraft warning services, all 
elements in the protection of areas 
against air warfare. 





Pershing “In Fine Shape” 


WASHINGTON — Gen. John J. 
Pershing was reported “in fine shape” 
late this week at Walter Reed hospi- 
tal where he is undergoing a physi- 
cal check-up. 

The A.E.F. commander entered the 
hospital two weeks ago. He has taken 
repeated physical examinations since 
his serious illness in 1938. 

Also in the hospital, reportedly re- 
covering from a severe cold, is Maj. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffe. 
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“Why I Joined the Army’ 


Letter Contest Winners Announced 


Everybody in the Army had a reason for joining it, 
and during the™past three weeks we have found out 
what some of them are. The “Why I Joined the Army” 
contest, which closed Tuesday, brought in letters from 
soldiers all over this country, Puerto Rico, and Panama. 


It wasn’t an easy task to pick 


judges, bleary-eyed by press time, disagreed, conferred, 
discussed, voted once twice, thrice. Finally the decision 
was made in favor of Sgt. John T. Krulikoski, ‘28th 
Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y., who wins the first 


prize of $10. The second prize of $5 


Obrock, DEML-RS, Recruiting Station, Altoona, Pa. 


Both letters appear below. 4 
Many fine letters were received. 


impressed with their sincerity. The contestants ex- 
pressed themselves well, some quite frankly. How- 
ever, a number of them had missed the ‘point of the 
question, Instead of telling why they JOINED the 


the winner. The 
dollar. 


goes to Sgt. John 


The judges were 





Army, they told what they got out of it. Others wrote 
of the unlimited opportunities offered by the Army. 


An example of the latter was submitted by 1st Lt. 
Winfield L. Martin, March Field, Calif. It was an ex- 
cellent letter, which we will publish later. We suspect 
that the Lieutenant just wanted to tell us what a 
fine organization the Army is, but we sent him a 


The majority of entries revealed that the main rea- 
sons for joining up were—opportunities to learn and 
earn, it meant a permanent job, travel, patriotism. 
Recruits of from two to six months service emphasized 
that they enlisted because they felt “‘the country was 
in peril,” “to beat the draft,” “to be well trained be- 
fore the fight broke out.” 

This was our first contest. We hope you liked it. 
There will be many more to follow so watch for them. 





First Prize Winner 


A Small Runt of 6 In a Second Looie’s 
Uniform, Saber and All-That Was Me 


by Sgt. John T. Krulikoski 


If you chanced to be walking the streets of a small New England rubber 
town during the hectic and stormy days of 1918, chances are that you’d come 
across a small runt of six disporting himself in_a second looie’s uniform, 
with a dimunitive saber dangling from his side. That this military embryo 


would become a soldier when he grew 
up, Was quite apparent from the way 
he strutted his stuff—not unlike sec- 
ond looies of today. So, it was need- 
less to ask him the usual foolish 
questions grownups always do when- 
ever they see a kid decked out in a 
soldier’s or a gob’s uniform. 

Eventually the Armistice came 
along, and with it the most vivid 
memories of my childhood years— 
but not until I managed to wrangle 
my way into a half dozen parades in 
the interim. 

On one particular occasion the town 
patriots upon seeing me forlornly 
watching a parade from the sidelines, 
snatched me from beneath my moth- 
er’s skirt; placing me on top of a 
gaily bedecked submarine float, and 
right smack with both hands on the 
helm, ostensibly in command of the 
vessel. I was too young then to notice 
this bit of military incongruity, but 
nevertheless, it felt good, and I proud- 
ly guided my craft down the street 
to the plaudits of the multitude. 

Gradually I passed to the tin sol- 
dier, lead soldier and of course, the 





“cops and robbers” stage. Next came 





sling shots, BB guns, 22’s and the 
usual quota of broken windows. Slow- 
ly, but surely, I was inculcating my- 
self with the necessary requisites that 
go to make not only a soldier, but an 
average American citizen as well. _ 

At 14 I_had my first taste of mili- 
tary life by attending a military 
school. However this was short lived. 
After spending six months there it 
was decided too expensive for the 
family budget. 

The next three years were spent 
in selling brushes, vacuum cleaners, a 
solitary trip to South America on a 
banana boat, with a year’s flying 
thrown in for good measure. 

November, 1930 found me witness- 
ing the Armistice Day parade. Yes, 
there was a kid on top of a float 
decked out in G. I. That kid was me. 
The next morning, as luck would 
have it, I was 18, and I found myself 
reporting to the recruiting officer at 
Waterbury, Conn., two hours before 
opening time and I said “I do.” 

That was 10 years ago and I’ve 
been in the Army ever since. And I 
love it. 





Second Prize Winner 


“In the Army I Found the Things | Had 
g For: One, Security” 


by Sgt. John Obrock 


Been Searchin 


1 believe my reason for joining the 


thousands of other young men now wearing olive drab. 
Being of a family with limited means, I was unable to secure a complete 
education with which to face the future. 


me only for lesser employment with 
no hopes for advancement. 

A few years prior to my 18th 
birthday, I started to work. First as 
a handy-man on a farm, then as a 
laborer with a road construction com- 
pany, and last as a coal miner in the 

ituminous region of Pennsylvania. 
All this seemed to lead me nowhere 
but to a dark and uncertain future. 

During a temporary period of un- 
employment, I chanced to walk by 
several Army ovosters near a _ post 
office building. I observed the attrac- 
tive pictures depicting Army life, and 
so I determined to investigate the 
possibilities therein. On applying to 
the recruiting sergeant, I secured 
pamphlets explaining in detail oppor- 
tunities awaiting ambitious young 
men desiring to reach a higher station 
in life. 

The things that I had been search- 
ing for—were at last found. I wanted 
security of employment, with no lay- 
offs during bad times. Something I 
could count on for the balance of my 
working time. I desired to safe-guard 
my health to the fullest extent. Being 
of an ambitious nature, I wanted a 
chance for advancement. All of these 
and more were offered me, and so on 
November 7, 1927, I enlisted in the 


Army can be compared with those of 


My elementary schooling equipped 





3d Cavalry, Fort Myer, Virginia. 
After thirteen years of continuous 
service with the colors, I can say that 
soldiering meets all the requirements 
for a good, clean and worry-free life. 








$1 Winners 


Ist Lt. Winfield L. Martin, 
March Field, Calif. 

Wilburn O. Leonhardt, Co. C, 
67th QM, Bn., Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

Frank Grese, 1st Sig. Platoon 
Air Base, Langley Field, Va. 

PFC Russell R. Christianson, 
Battery E, 72d CA (AA), Ft. 
Sherman, C. Z. 

Corp. John P. Graham, AC De- 
tach., GHQ, McChord Field, Wash. 

Pvt. Daniel Golb, Service Co., 
22nd Inf., Ft. McClellan, Ala. 

Pvt. Richard B. Snow, 18th Inf., 
Co. D., Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 

Morris Moosnick, 17th FA, Bat- 
tery D., Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

Sgt. Robert W. Scherer, Public 
Relations Office, Regimental 
Hdars., 19th FA, Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Pvt. Robert Chennell, Co. C, 
54th QM Reg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Honorable Mention 


Pvt. Jacob Carwile, Co. B, 12th 
Inf., Arlington Cantonment, Va. 

Pvt. Herbert Ross, 4th Sig. Ser- 
vice Co., Ft. Jay, N. Y. 

PFC Lloyd Byers, Co. K, 3rd 
Inf., Ft. Snelling, Minn. 

Pvt. John N. Harrington, 15th 
Service Co., Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 


Pvt. Estel Dangerfield, 72d C. 
A. (AA), Battery G, Ft. Ran- 
dolph, C. Z. 


Pvt. Melvin R. Gray, Co. F, Ist 
Armored Reg., Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Pvt. Gordon Vallery, Co. B, 
30th Inf., Presidio, San Francis- 
co, Calif. 

Pvt. John H. Gries, West Point 
Fire Dept., N. Y. 

Edwin Papa, Co. G, 2nd Inf., 
Ft. Custer, Mich. 

Pvt. Charles W. Conrad, 12th 
FA Bn., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Pvt. Benjamin F. Bendele, jr., 
lst FA, Ft. Bliss, Tex. 

Corp. Joe. J. Columbo, Battery 
A, 66th CA, Borinquen Field, 


Puerto Rico. 








Langley Field Starts New 


Cooks and Bakers School 

LANGLEY FIELD, Va.—Under a 
grizzled veteran of the culinary art, 
a group of enlisted men here are 
taking an intensive course in cooking 
and baking as part of the high speed 
training program now underway. 

Present strength of mess sergeants 
and cooks will be doubled in order 
to meet the needs of new outfits 
forming in the near future. Theore- 
tical work is being carried on in the 
basement of the Headquarters Squad- 
ron, lst Air Base Group. Practical 
sessions are held in the outfit’s kit- 
chen. 

Veteran of more than 34 years 
spent over a hot stove, Technical 
Sgt. John Jenn is the ranking non- 
com of the school. Fifty now, te has 
been cooking outside and in the 
Army since he was a lad of 16. His 
assistant is Staff Sgt. Richard S. Put- 





nam. 











Enclosed is $ 


months 





Send “Army Times” Home— 


Army Times Mailed to Your Home Address 
Six Months for $1.00—12 Months for $2.00 
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for which please send Army Times for 
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Fort Benning School 
For 10 41st Div. Men 


CAMP MURRAY, Wash.-—Ten en- 
listed men of the 41st Division have 
been chosen to attend the Motor 
Mechanics School at Fort Benning, 
Ga., Maj. Gen. George A. White, 
Commander of the unit, announced 
this week. 


Those selected are: Pvt. I. L. An- 
derson, Hqrs. Co., 82nd _ Brigade; 
Pvt. ist Cl. L. G. Davies and Pvt. 
Ist Cl. A. Rosenfield, both of 162nd 
Infantry; Staff Sergt. L. E. Lorence 
and Pvt. K. Klepp, both of 186th 
Infantry; Pvt. 1st Cl. Engledinger, 
Hars. Co., 81st Brigade; Pvt. E. W. 
Wheeler and Pvt. R. D. Helme, both 
of 161st Infantry; Pvt. 1st Cl. D. F. 
Winters and Pvt. P. L. Egan, both of 
163rd Infantry. 

The Fort Benning school started 
this week, the course to run through 
the first week in January. 

Despite rain squalls that swept the 
camp this week, the 41st kept up its 
training tempo and the hardening 
pace will be stepped up gradually 
each week. Having finished basic 
phases of training, the men will be 
started into company drill at once. 
New men here now are able to make 
five-mile marches without develop- 
ing blisters and sore spots, and that’s 
getting along. Gen. White reports 
satisfaction with the coordination 
achieved in training the 13,000 offi- 











cers and men stationed here. 





CIRCUS MOVES TO HANGAR 


FORT TOTTEN, N. Y.—A “night 
circus” held in one of the hangars 
here by the fort’s ladies- auxiliary 
drew a large and enthusiastic crowd. 
Ringling Bros. furnished the talent 
for 12 acts. A dance was held after 
the two hours of circus entertain- 
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Army Offers Pre 


Unit Histories 


NEW YORK—Advice that 
ies of various units in which 
ticular newspaper might be inte 
as the new Army echelons take 
positions in camp can be gs 
upon request has come from 
Pearson, Lieut. Col. in cha 
the U. S. Army Information § 




















Stress Instructor 


Training in Schools 


FORT DU PONT, Del.—tTraining 
of men to become instructors will be 
-mphasized during the intensive train- 
ing program begun here. Capt. M. 
E. Sorley has started the battalion 
officers school, and each officer at- 
tending is expected to be qualified 
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_ Here is something new in cook books. It contains comy os 
instructions on how to operate a mess on a ration allowall§pgey 


make up balanced menus; purchase fruits, meats, and vee for 1 


tables. It also contains approximately 1,000 recipes, e@™pUffalo 
recipe showing the quantities required to serve 6, 10,2 oe 
50, and 100 persons. dvance 


With this book, even the most inexperienced mess offiffts of | 
or mess sergeant can operate an excellent mess. camp 
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secretary Answers | 
that 7 | 
hich Critics On Army 
e inte 
‘be Housing Speed | 
e 
from ou g P | 
n cham WASHINGTON — The Army’s | 
ation using program under the initial de- | 








_ infom 
om ij 







mse plans already set in motion will | 
completed in time to accommodate | 
e 1,400,000 men who will be under 
s by next June 15, Sec. of War 


xy the Mimson declared this week. 







The official’s statement was made 
> basic mi reply to recent charges by Repub- | 
fan leaders and other observers that 
e Army’s housing program “is in | 
chaotic conditioin.” Stimson made | 
categorical denial of the charges. | 
His statement, issued at a press | 
ference, cited that more men than | 
d been anticipated will be called | 
duty between now and Mar. 1, | 
ing “date and figures” which he 
d showed that the delay in the | 
rt in the Army housing was due | 
the “slowness of the people through | 
pir Congress to appreciate the | 
ed.” The War Secretary admitted, | 
ever, the possibility of further | 
ay through “unexpected difficul- 
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ost of the housing projects, Stim- 
said, will be completed by the 
idle of December, 1940. Even 
ugh frustrated by delays in ap- 
bpriations at the start, he added, 
War Department had anticipated 
need for Army housing and early 
d for this purpose $29,500,00 
wn from the President’s emergen- 
und. In reply to a charge by 
allowallfindell Willkie, Republican candi- 
and velMe for President, made in a speech 
sipes, @ Buffalo recently, to the effect there 
6. 10,2 been inadequate planning, Stim- 
’ ’ said the War Department, long 
dvance, had. prepared complete de- 
ness Offs of buildings, selected most of 
camp sites, surveyed lumber and 

trials and labor capacity in 

State. 

timson expressed belief that “Mr. 

g a Mew@lkie, who is usually a fair critic 
has been courageous in his sup- 


Ss. SIMO 


is COMP 


Fruits; cov 
of conscription and rearmament, 
ms and recently been mislead into mak- 
sriddle statements about delays in the 
lutton; gress of housing the men who are 
‘shes; Stumps called out for military train- 
: which are neither fair nor accu- 
e Veget™®” It was the official’s opinion 
s; Bread “both he and the people of the 
ages; Teed States deserve an accurate 


ement of that situation.” 
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ALO IBY, has been designated as the 
FFA. f of Infantry’s Combat Squad | 
0 Rooms anes selection of the ‘ideal | 

of its classification in the Regi- 

CHESTER | ft. | 

-f-— e “ideal” squad is composed of | 

; mens Sergt. John We, Miller, | 

-vames §S. Stansbury; Privates | 

E PENN lass H. R. Watkins, Arthur C. | 

ROOMS Thomas C. Allen, Oscar E. 

ard, Robert E. Sherrer, James E. | 

ts, Sim Herren and Willie M. | 

at Dantes Ss Sw, and Privates James E. Ross 
$0 BOOMS, ames C. Payne. 
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Y Battalion, except Battery D, 
Jinished service practice. “‘D” 
ting for its new 75-mm guns. 
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L MAKE FOUR FLYERS—in one 


family. Left to right standing are James, Kenneth and Harold 
and their parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Buttermore of Auburn, 
Ind, Seated, Capt. L. L. Harmison, Army recruiting officer, 
Fort Wayne. The three brothers all enlisted for initial train- 
ing at Chanute Field. Their brother, 19, is in High School, but 
will enlist when he leaves school next spring. 


—Fort 


Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel Photo 


\Cemmiende Shift In Seven hewn 


WASHINGTON—In a sweeping reorganization of command 
posts, seven of the nine corps areas were assigned new generals 
this week while two Army Air Corps stations received new heads. 

The new corps area commanders are: 


Second Corps Area — Brig. Gen. 
irving J. Phillipson. 
Third Corps Area 





Maj. Gen. W. 


S. Grant. 

Fourth Corps Area—Brig. Gen. 
John P. Smith. 

Fifth Corps Area Brig. Gen 
Clement A. Trott, 

Sixth Corps Area — Brig. Gen. 
Charles P. Bonesteel. 

Eight Corps Area — Brig. Gen. 
Richard Donovan. 

Ninth Corps Area Brig. Gen. 
Ernest D. Peek. 

The changes affect all but the 


First Corps Area, where Maj. Gen. 
J. A. Woodruff remains in command, 
and the Seventh Corps Area, where 
Maj. Gen. Percy P. Bishop remains 
in command. 

The changes are incident to the 
setting up of the four field armies 
and the new tactical corps, and the 
separation of the field armies from 
the present corps areas. 

Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount was 
relieved from duty as Assistant Chief 


of the Air Corps to become Com- 
mander of the Panama Canal Air 
Force, while Maj. Gen. Jacob E. 


Fickel likewise gave up his post as 
Assistant in the Chief of the Air 
Corps to serve as Air District Com- 
mander at Riverdale, Calif. Brig. 
Gen. Walter H. Frank, on duty in 
the Hawaiian Department, was or- 
dered to duty with the General Head- 
quarters Air Force at New Orleans, 
La. 


The other officers affected are Brig. 
Gen. Frank F. Scowden, Command- 
ant of the Quartermaster Corps 
School, Philadelphia, who will report 
for duty in the office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, and will 
be placed in charge of the Subsist- 
ence Division, and Brig. Gen. John 
Magruder, now on duty in the office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Military Intelligence, Washington, 


a | 





duty at Madison Bar- 





‘assigned to 
racks, N. Y 

The reorganization is the final step 
in the conversion of the Army from 
its normal peace-time administrative 
setup into what is described by Sec- 
| retary of War Stimson as a “tactical 
| fighting team” of four closely knitted 
| field armies, each with a strength of 
60,000 men. 

General Phillipson, who has been 
chief of staff, Second Corps Area, 
succeeds Lieut. Gen Hugh A. Drum 


| in command of the area. General 
|Drum remains in command of the 
| First Army, which comprises eight 


divisions organized under three corps, 
plus three coast artillery districts. 

General Grant succeeds Maj. Gen. 
James K. Parsons, recently ordered 
to San Antonio. General Grant is 
newly arrived from the Philippines. 
General Parsons is shortly due for 
retirement. 

In the Fourth Corps Area, Gen- 
eral Smith, new corps area command- 
er, has been chief of staff under the 
former commander, Lieut. Gen. Stan- 
ley D. Embick, recently retired. 

In the Sixth Corps Area, General 
Bonesteel succeeds Lieut. Gen. Ben- 
jamin Lear, who will have charge of 
the reorganized Second Army. Gen- 
eral Bonesteel has been chief of staff 
of the Sixth Corps Area. 

General Donovan, new Eighth Corps 
Area commander, has been assistant 
chief of staff in the area, and suc- 
ceeds Lieut. Gen. Herbert J. Brees, 
who commands the newly organized 
Third Army. 

General Peek succeeds Lieut. Gen. 
John L. DeWitt in command of the 
Ninth Corps Area, where he has been 
chief of staff. General DeWitt com- 
mands the Fourth Army with head- 
quarters at the Presidio, Monterrey, 
Calif. 











Lost To Mother 22 Years, Son Returns A Soldier 


WASHINGTON—In 1918 a curly-haired boy of two named Philip 


and his mother were separated. 
death of his father. 


The separation was caused by the 
Unable to support the boy and herself, the mother 


placed him “temporarily” in a foster home. 
The foster parents suddenly left the city without a word to the 


mother and took the boy with them. 
to locate the missing family failed. 


When Philip was 16 he learned 


not told where his real mother lived. 


Every effort exerted by the mother 
The years rolled by. - 

he was a foster child, but he was 

He began to search for her 


Meanwhile he joined the Army and was assigned to duty at Anchor- 


age, Alaska as a wireless operator. 


About that time he received in- 


formation as to his mother’s whereabouts and learned her name for 
the first time. 

But he was unable to come to her, and he remained on duty in Alas- 
ka three years, writing constantly to the mother he could not remem- 
ber. They were separated 22 years. 

Then Philip was granted a month’s furlough and he burned up the 
roads between Seattle and Washington, D. C., where his mother lived. 


He arrived last week-end. 
He stood on the doorway 
His mother hardly knew him. 

Philip’s wife. 
It was a happy reunion. 


—_tall, broad-shouldered, mature—a soldier. 
By 


his side stood a young woman, 








bell’s notes were symbolic for 
tions that the peoples of the United 
States, Latin-America and Canada 
were seeing eye to eye toward one 
goal—the continuance of freedom 
and liberty in this part of the world. 
President Roosevelt’s plea for 
united defense of this Hemisphere, 
made at Dayton, O., was hailed with 
unanimous approval in the countries 
to the south. President Alfredo 
Baldomir of Uraguay telégraphed 
his congratulations and Uraguay’s 
adherence to the views contained in 
the speech. 


ernment characterized the talk as a 
“masterpiece that marked the opening 
of a new era of mutual understanding 
and community of ideas among the 
Americas.” The address drew much 
editorial praise in Argentine papers. 

Moves by the United States and 
Latin American countries toward to- 
tal defense were more concrete evi- 
dence of the new accord. The U. S. 
started negotiations for a diplomatic 
and military agreement among South 
American countries. Naval, plane 
and Army bases would be made avail- 
able for mutual defense under the 
proposed agreement. According to 
informants in Buenos Aires, which 
figures largely in the scheme, the U. 
S. is trying to work out potential de- 
fense needs of the countries con- 
cerned, and it wants to place defense 
facilities at the disposal of all na- 
tions included in the pact. 

Secretary Hull said there was no 
question of change in the sovereigntv 
of proposed bases. His comment 
was prompted by conflicting reports 
that Brazil and Chile had agreed to 
lease naval and air bases to the 
United States. 

It was understood in Mexico that 
“in all probability” a U. S. defense 
pact would be made there about 
Januarv 1, after the new president, 
Gen. Manuel Camacho, takes office. 
This would be similar to the U. S. 
Canadian agreement. 

So far, only exploratory conversa- 
tions have taken place, but “an at- 
mosphere is being steadily created 
whereby Mexican and _ American 
people will welcome such a_ pact,” 
Mexican sources said. 

It was added that the entire Wes- 
tern Hemisphere already assumed 
that the U. S. would negotiate bi- 
lateral accords with all Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. 

Uncle Sam also has the unlimited 
cooperation of Nicaragua, it was as- 
serted by an envoy of that country. 
People in Nicaragua hope to see ac- 
tive work proceed as fast as possible 
on the proposed Nicaraguan Canal. 
the official said. A shallow draft 
canal is now being developed from a 
lake inland to the Atlantic coast. As 
a forerunner to the bigger waterway, 
it will help move the coffee, hard- 
wood, gold and other products of the 


country. 
Intensified anti-Nazi sentiment 
was another indication this week 


that South America was no longer 
in sympathy with foreign activities 
over here. The German consul in 
Valparaiso, Chile, was withdrawn 
after the Chilean government ac- 
cused him of aiding the escape of 


A high official of the Mexican gov- | 


everywhere there were indica- 





four Graf Spee officers. The four 
Germans were captured by Chilean 
police. 

Stirred by definite information that 
other officers of the vessel that was 
chased into Montevideo by British 
craft, were still at large, the public 
awaits developments. Investigation 
revealed that the officers arrested 


were protected, provided with lodg- ’ 


ings, transported in private cars and 
aided in other ways by prominent 
| Germans in Chile. a 

In Ecuador, Congressional charges 
were made against a fifth column 
menace headed by German ministers 
to that country. Col. Filemon Borja, 
editor of the powerful El Telegrafo, 
hus urged the government to act at 
once on information now in its hands. 

Delay is dangerous, Borja warns, 
and points out the tactics of the 
Nazis to create dissension among the 
American nations by alleged threats 
* ere on the part of the 


An important step against the fifth 
column was taken by President Ful- 
gencio Batista, who officially out- 
lawed the Nazi party and Facist 
party in Cuba this week. The Nazi 

(Continued on Page 15) 





Texas Fair Visitors 
Thrill To Military 


Demonstrations 


DALLAS, Tex.—Visitors at the 
Texas State Fair, considered by many 
to be a pace-setter among the Na- 
tion’s expositions, saw some capital 
demonstrations by one of the pace- 
setting outfits of the United States 
Army over the week-end. 

The demonstrations were given by 
2,000 men and more than 300 pieces 
of motorized equipment of echelons 
of the streamlined Second Division 
from Fort Sam Houston. The sol- 
diery brought their equipment across 
country from San Antonio. 

No doubt was left in the minds of 
fair visitors as to some of the might 
and power of the U. S. Army that 
is being built to make ‘certain that no 
dictator will even think of invading 
America. Riding on rubber, except 
for certain infantry companies, the 
military swept past the reviewing 
stand in front of the Hall of State 
in 20 minutes. 

Fair officials estimated that more 
than 100,000 persons saw the parade 
of military might. After the review, 
the equipment was spotted over the 
grounds for inspection by the public. 
Col. Charles K. Nulsen, Commander 
of the 23rd Infantry, was in charge 
of the units sent here. Also on hand 
was the Regimental Adjutant, Capt. 
Jno. Van Houten. Mayor Woodall 
Rodgers and President Harry L. Seay 
of the Fair joined the two officers 
in the reviewing stand. 

During the day, set aside at the 
Fair as a tribute to Americanism, 
planes from Kelly Field flew over 
the grounds. 








LAWTON, Okla. — Army pilots 
chased a huge captive balloon after 
it was torn from its moorings here, 
but returned to the field reporting 
that they had found no trace of it. 
The Fort Sill command and the CAA 
issued warnings to airline pilots to 
keep a lookout for it. It was drag- 
ging 700 feet of steel cable and con- 
stituted a serious threat to aviation, 
officials said. 

The balloon, filled with helium gas 
to its 35,000-cubic foot capacity, was 
sent up in a test to determine if it 
would be adopted by the Army. 

At an altitude of 1500 feet the bag 
was caught by a stiff norther and 
forced down 500 feet. It was turn- 
ed completely around by the wind. 
The cable tow was sheared when it 
became entangled with a hangar. 

Pilot Carl Barham and Arthur J. 
Walker of Fort Sill took off in an 
effort to spot it. They rose to 10,00{ 
feet but did not spot the bag. 
| 
|C.A. REPLACEMENT’ CENTER TO 
RISE NEAR FORT CROCKETT 


WASHINGTON 
tract of 1254 acres 12 
Fort Crockett, on Gavelston Island, 
for a Coast Artillery Renlacement 
Center to be opened about March 15, 
1941, was announced Wednesday by 
the War Department. 








Leasing of a 





miles west of | 


Army Balloon Breaks Its Cables, 
Perils Planes Over Oklahoma 


Traditional High Mass 


Held for Company 
Of Guard Unit 


MILWAUKEE—Prior to the unit’s 
mobilization into active military 
service, the banner of Company K, 
127th Infantry of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard was blessed in a spe- 
cial service Sunday at St. Josaphat’s 
Basilica. Father Felix Baran was in 
charge of the services. 


It is tradition for this unit to have 
such services when leaving for active 
military duty. The Company will 
leave over this week-end for Camp 
Beauregard, La., where the members 
will train for a year. Capt. Raymond 
Michalak, Commander of the unit, 
knelt in the sanctuary near the altar 
throughout the high mass and Mayor 
| Zeidler held the company banner as 
it was blessed. 








NEW A. T. OUTFIT FORMED 
FORT NIAGARA, N. Y.—Key posi- 
} tions in the new anti-tank company, 
| 28th Infantry, were filled by trans- 
fers from other companies in the 
regiment. Capt. James V. Thompson 
commands it. 


Pan-American Pact Soon, | 
Belief of Sister Nations 


_ Argentina’s famous Liberty Bell, marking that country’s na- 
tional holiday, “The Day of the Race,” broke a silence of 70 
years this week. To many observers in this hemisphere, the 
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‘Decadent’ Democracies 
‘Barring Progress’ 


Some days ago, the German, Ital- 
ian and Japanese press raised a well 
coordinated cry that the “decadent” 
democracies are “barring the pro- 
gress of the world” and that they 
must go down in defeat as must all 
those who fail to recognize and ap- 
preciate the “‘new order.” 

Of course, they referred to Great 
Britain and to Great Britain’s backer, 
the United States and to France, the 
last mentioned having already gone 
down to defeat. 


Now it world seem that the words 
of the Dictators should this time be 
heeded at least to the extent of try- 
ing to define what they mean. 

“Decadent” is a mouthfilling word 
which means that the democracies 
have grown senile, their vigor and 
strength are falling into ruin and 
decay. 

Britain has clapped her Fifth Col- 
umnists into jails and concentration 
camps. Such elements were part of 
France’s “decadence” and will not be 
allowed to bring about Britain’s de- 
cay. Britain once called a 3 to 1 shot 
to lose, is now conceded a better 
than 50-50 chance to win against 
the most powerful combination of 
powers the world has seen. Decad- 
ence is not made of such stern stuff. 
America, finally realizing her danger 
has in less than a year, turned the 
most advanced peacetime industrial 
nation on the globe into a powerful 
machine geared for defensive war to 
meet what appears to be more than a 
possibility of attack from overseas. 
That required both a quick growth 
of the public’s understanding of the 
danger and a tremendous amount of 
sure and swift industrial planning 
and execution, beside which the di- 
rection of a regimented nation is 
mere child’s play. 

Furthermore, America showed firm 
and instantaneous decisiveness in or- 
ganizing Pan-America. It was a move 
fraught with danger for the West- 
ern Hemisphere, for America is big 
and strong and therefore an object 
of suspicion by her weaker neighbors. 
But they and America realize that 
the strongest should assert leader- 
ship at once when an emergency 
arises, a leadership which gives due 
consideration to the opinions of as- 
sociates. That is exactly what this 
country did and to the satisfaction 
of her associates in the defense of 
this Hemisphere. Even the coordin- 
ation of Hemisphere defense effort 
was democratic in principle. 

Age senility, decadence, has too 
much respect for precedent, dawdles 
along unable to make up its mind to 
part with the secure and established 
principles for the uncertainty of a 
new situation not covered by the 
rules. America has moved swiftly to 
push our outer defenses beyond our 
shores to mid-Atlantic and beyond 
mid-Pacific, having due regard for 
the international proprieties but hav- 
ing high regard also for the instinct 
to survive in a world suddenly turn- 
ed backward to the jungle rule of 
tooth and claw. 


These things are characteristic of 
the young and vigorous, not of the 
old and fearful and slow. 

Look into the hard-bitten, yet 
young and enthusiastic, faces of 
youthful America pouring into the 
camps for training and into the ships 
of the sea and air. Those who say 
American democracy is decadent 
make .a dangerous underestimate 
which may cost them dear. 

And what is this “progress” we are 
barring, progress toward what? Why 
toward a “new order,” to be sure. 
That also requires some definition. 

The Axis triumvirate define the 
new order as a division of the world 
into “zones of influence,” that is, 
zones of economic exploitation. It 
will be a “brave, new world” where 
treaties and other solemn contracts 
are treated with contempt as mere 
scraps of paper, where individuals 
will be the creatures of the state, un- 
protected by the “decadent” instru- 
ment known as the Bill of Rights; 
where women and children are bomb- 
ed mercilessly to enforce the deci- 
sions of armed might. 

Is this really a “‘new order’? It 
sounds a great deal like something 
which happened long ago, something 
which was going on when men lived 
in caves and no man trusted any 
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Other °°“ key Years 





OCTOBER 13: 


1864:—At Buzzard’s Roost Gap, 
Georgia, Capt. Samuel Hymer, Co. 
D, 115th Ill. Infantry, with only 41 
men, defended a bloeckhouse against 
Hood’s Division, checking an advance 
which threatened the remainder of 
the regiment as well as the 8th 
Kentucky Infantry at Ringgold, Ga. 

1792:—The corner stone of the 


€ 
ar House was laid, Washington, 


OCTOBER 14: 


1863 :—Action at Bristoe Station, 
Va., involving the 26th N. C. regi- 
ment (confederate) and portions of 
the 19th Maine Inf., and the 35th 
Pa. Volunteers, was highlighted by 
the gallantry of Asst.-Surgeon Joseph 
K. Corson, 35th Pa., who with one 
companion removed a wounded man 
who was lying in an exposed position. 

1918:—-Lt.-Col. William J. Don- 
ovan (“Wild Bill” of the Fighting 
69th), 165th Inf., 42d Division, led 
an assault against a heavily de- 
fended strongpoint. Although 
wounded by machine gun fire, the 
Colonel refused evacuation until 





his position was established. 
1918:—Near Sommerance, Sgt. 
Michael Donaldson, Co. I, 165th Inf., 
42d Division, under intense shell fire, 
rescued, one at a time, 6 of his men! 
who were lying wounded on the field. 


OCTOBER 15: 


1868 :—Troopers of the 10th U. S. 
Cavalry clashed in combat with hos- 
tile Indians in Kansas. 

1918:—At Vaux-Andigny, Fran- 
ce, Cpl. John Villepigue, Co. M, 
118th Inf., 30th Division, scouted 
about 500 yards in advance of his 
platoon. He encountered 4 of the 
enemy, whom he killed with hand 
grenades. Then, about 150 yards 
farther, he rushed a machine gun 
emplacement, killing 4, capturing 
6 men and 2 guns. 


— 


OCTOBER 16: 

1859:—John Brown and his Aboli- 
tionists raided the U. S. Arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

OCTOBER 17: 

1859 :—Robert E. Lee, in command 
of soldiers and Marines, suceceeded 
in recapturing the Arsenal, killing 
or imprisoning Brown’s band of raid- 


rs. 

1777:—Burgoyne surrendered at 
Saratoga; the first major success of 
the Continental troops. 

1899: — Near Porac, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, detachments of 
the 36th Infantry, under Capt. 
Harry Bell, charged a superior 
force and extricated soldiers from 
a precarious situation. 


OCTOBER 18: 


1776:—Glover’s Brigade, at Pell’s 
Point, defeated a numerically super- 
ior force of British, inflicting 800 
casualties, and suffering only 16 los- 
ses in return. 


OCTOBER 19: 


1864:—Union forces, under Gen- 
eral Sheridan, engaged in a major 
operation against Southern Troops at 
Cedar Creek, Va. A brilliant counter 
attack, led by Col. William W. Henry, 
10th Vermont Inf., and Col. Thomas 
Stephen, 8th Vermont Inf., succeeded 
in recapturing field pieces in a hand- 
to-hand combat. Meanwhile, Co. K, 
6th N. Y. Cavalry, under Lt. John 
W. Blunt, charged across a narrow 
bridge and routed the enemy in front 
of them. 
1781:—Lord Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown. 

1899:—-Near San Isidro, Luzon 
P. I., Sgt. Charles W. Ray and Pvt. 
Charles H. Pierce, Co. I, 22d U. S. 
Inf., held a bridge against a sup- 
erior force. Although Pierce was 
severly wounded, they succeeded in 
maintaining the bridgehead until 
the main body arrived to cross. 








23rd Psalm 


(Army Version) 

The Captain is my commander; 
I shall not get a pass. 

He maketh me to clean the grease 
traps; he leadeth me along the grind- 
er. 

He restoreth me in humiliation; he 
leadeth me into the orderly room of 
discipline. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
office, I shall fear much evil, for thy 
authority and thy power discomfort 
me. 
Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of chow-hounds. 

Thou anointest my wages with 
fines; my expenses overrunneth my 
income. 

Surely K. P. and extra duty will 
follow me throughout my enlistment 
and I will dwell in Barracks Seven 
forever. 

* % + 
If an enemy army should ever 
invade this country, ¢he suredt 
way to rout it would be to cut off 
all traffic lights and let the motor- 
ists run wild. 

* * 

FIGURES IT OUT 

Two dogs ran two rabbits under 
the barracks. The hounds laid 
siege. 

“What shall we do?” asked the 
more timid rabbit, a lady. 

“It looks,” said the bolder rab- 
bit, a gentleman, “like we'll just 





man or beast. It sounds like the rule 
of force before men grew reasonable 
(that is, ““decadent’’) and agreed a- 
mong themselves to limit force by 
the application of law. 

To us it seems, that the progress 
of the dictators is not toward a new 
order but toward the old order, the 
one we had hoped the world had 
forever left behind together with 
stone implements and the dankness 
of caves. 

Barring this so-called “progress” 
is embattled Britain. Behind the 
storm-swept Islanders, Uncle Sam is 
rolling up his sleeves with a grow- 
ing anger. And fearfully looking on 
are the smaller nations hoping a- 
gainst hope they will not be mowed 
cown to make an Axis harvest. 

The Axis powers are wrong in 
their assertion that Democracy is 
decadent, but they are right about 
our barring “progress’’ toward the 
“new” order. For what they call pro- 
gress is not what we call progress. 
It all depends on the viewpoint. 

America is headed in the opposite 
direction and whether our march 
shall clash with theirs depends upon 





whether they keep to their side of 








Hip Shots 











_ After sneezing for four days, Juan- 
ita Lallis, Clarkville, Ark., ate garlic 
and stopped. A good shot of garlic 
will stop a regiment. 


* * * 

A newswriter says Hitler is just 
the type of nervous patient who, if 
he had joined the U Army in 
1918, would have cost us a lot of 
jack for hospital bills. It might have 
been cheaper to do it that way. 

* * * 


Americans abroad are reported to 
be having great difficulty in getting 
money due to currency restrictions. 
That just makes it unanimous. 


* * 

Dora, our office mastermind, wants 
to know why they call soldiers, dough- 
boys. She says her latest uniform 
heart throb isn’t. 


The Last Command 


LIEUT. COL. R. S. PARKER 

Col. Parker died Oct. 9 at the Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital in Washington, 
after a week’s illness. He was last 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 








have to stay until we outnumber 
them.” 

Corp: ‘‘There’s a crazy man loose 
in town!’ 

Sarge: “How do you know?” 

nde “Some guy has stole my 
gal.” 


* + * 


NO FAVORS 

The wife and daughter of Captain 
Berry were halted by a sentry on 
duty, who had orders to allow no one 
to enter that gate. 

“Sorry, but you'll have to go 
around by the main gate,” he told 
them. 

“Oh, but we’re the Berrys,” ex- 
claimed the Captain’s daughter. 

“Lady, I don’t care if you’re the 
cat’s meow,” answered the doughty 
sentry. “You can’t go through this 
gate.” 

* * « 
Loot: “Hey, don’t race so madly 
around those corners!’’ 
Truckpusher: “That’s okay, 
Lootenant, just do what I do.” 
Loot: “What's that?” 
T.P.: “Just close your eyes.” 
* * * 


ODDITY 

The Eastern recruit had been trans- 
ferred to a post in Arizona. As he 
stepped off the train to the little 
station set down in the desert, he 
spied an Indian. 

‘“‘White man glad to see red man,” 
said the rook, holding up his hand 
in the traditional peace gesture. 
“White man hope big chief feel tip- 
top this day.” 

The Indian looked at him, 
yelled: 

“Hey, Running Water, come here 


then 





the road. 


and listen to this dope. He’s a card!”’ 











‘Progress’ Toward the ‘New Order’ 
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Second Guesser 


STOODENTS 
Overheard in the day room: 
“Ya like ta read?” 
“Yeah.” 
‘“‘What’cha like t’read?”’ 
Oh, Lil Orfinannie, Popeye 
Stony Craig .. .” 
“Ya like O. Henry?” 
“Nah. De nuts git in me teet’.”’ 
* - 


’ 


"n 


INSCRIPTION ON THE GRAVE 


OF AN ARMY MULE IN FRANCE 
“In Memory of Maggie, Who In 
Her Time Kicked: 
2 Colonels 
4 Majors 
10 Captains 
42 Sergeants 
432 Other Ranks 
1 Mills Bomb.” 
* * * 


NO COOPERATION 


The officer in charge of the rifle 
range inspected the first target shot 
at by the recruit, and commented 
on the lack of concentration in the 
center. 

“I thought that was funny too,” 
said the puzzled rook. “The bullets 
all left this end all right.” 

cs Oe * 


If an aviator fell down a sewer, 
would you call that an ace in the 
hole? 

oe a oo 

Charlie McCarthy has been sign- 
ed up in the U. S. Army as the 
first wooden soldier in history.— 
News Item. 


“Sergeant McCarthy!” 

“Hi, Colonel, ole socks! 
tricks?” 

“HrrrrRMMP! Well, McCarthy, I 
realize you’re new here and I have 
no doubt you’ll absorb the rules of 
military courtesy very soon. Inci- 
dentally, I’m a general.” 

“A general. Is that a bigger stiff 
—is that better than a colonel?” 

“Higher rank, McCarthy, yes.” 


How’s 





“Say, Gen, do a pal a good 


will ya?” 
“Well, I don’t know . 
thing Ican do. . . ” 


“How about giving Colonel 


the boot?” 


—by Tony 


draft 
hese vo 


zipts. 
.T.C. 
Usua 


form 
ASHID 











“The —uh—” oli 

“The sack. The noose. Thee ah 
“I’m afraid—”’ the st 
“What’s the matter, Egg-Fents m: 


His walkin’ papers! FIRE HIM 
“Oh! Well, what in the wo 
“Look, I’m minding my own 

ness, see, and he comes along 


starts bawling me out.” 


“You must have done somethi 


“Not a thing, Gen, honest 











ity and 
fulfill 
Defe 
unity t 
annour 
War D 


to tion 











gen. Just drinkin’ beer peaceforizes 
in the Colonel’s office.” Reserv 
“Oh.” Senior 
“Why not? I was off duty.” #¢ Juni 
“T see.” . who 
“So he calls me down.” pleted 
“M-hm.” ing pr 
“He says I’m a knot-hole ingPlon, ar 
national defense.” p of pi 
“Ah,” bd not 
“Is that corny or isn’t it-4g§ 0. T. 
you, Gen.” eserve 
“Rather.” of the 
“He says I’m a bump on the Reserve 
try’s backlog of manpower.” United 





“He did?” past fi 
“He says I’m a splinter in theMppoint; 
that feeds me.” zed by 
“Tsk. Rough language.” rps Ar 
“Then he says if I don’t 4d to » 
he’ll have me chopped up for®. ¢, ¢, 
wood. Did I explode!” sitated 


“No! What did you say?” 

“Not a word. 
about it, Gen — does he 
gate?” 

“We'll see, McCarthy. 


you say we step down to the 


house. There are some very 
exhibits there.’’ 

“That’s great, Gen. 
my pal.” 


Gee, 





— 





Birdman’s Chantey 


Nor snow, nor rain, nor wind nor night 
Can stay the pilot in his flight. 


But a leaden slug in 


his petrol tank 


Bids fair for a bed that’s cold and dank. 


A fouled spark plug or a frozen stick 

Is all that it takes to turn the trick; 

Then a mucky hole, and a tin bouquet 

For the bloke who “staggers” West today. 


The doughboy wears a steel chapeau, 


And parks his slats where the mushrooms grow. 


But the flying man just holds his breath 
While the skies rain brimstone, hell and death. 


No bombproof dugout or sheltering trench 
(His crest is a skull and a stillson wrench). 


No friendly barrage, 


nor iron shield, 


And the whole dam’ sky is his battlefield. 


Old Son, when my guns go paralyzed, 
And I crash this crate that fools devised, 
Carve for my headstone a comely wrench 
Holding a skull and a stillson wrench. 


—THE MAD MAJOR. 


1 
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sterans Remember 
stchogue And So 


ill Selectees 


'APHANK, N. Y.—Patriotic and 
minded citizens of Patchogue, 
largest community near Camp 
ion and well-known to thousands 
World War Veterans, again is 
ng to show soldiers a good time 
m they come to town. 
committee «f citizens and lead- 
of civic and fraternal organiza- 
has established a club room for 
ees from the camp during the 
ing years. During the World War, 
llage maintained such a center. 
committee, under direction of 
hairman, Harry Weeks, complet- 
nlans for the rest and recreation 
r over the week-end. 


esidents responded to the com- 
ee’s request’ for donations of 
s, games, radios and musical in- 
ments. Mayor Charles N. Butler 
an experienced recreational di- 
or would be employed. 


y Halts 1-Year 


listment Period 


yASHINGTON—Day before reg- 
tion, the Army stopped receiving 
year enlistments. The step was 
m in conformance with provisions 
e Conscription Act. Men who 
ed to volunteer after Tuesday 
a year had to apply to their 
draft boards. 

ese volunteers were put through 
same classification process as 
Tony ripts. 


vt 
i} 
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.T.C. Camps To Be Held 
Usual Next Summer In 


formance With Act 


ASHINGTON—Continuance of 
olicy of conducting Reserve Of- 
s’ Training Camps as usual dur- 
the summer of 1941 so that 
ents members of the various Uni- 
y and college R. O. T. C. units 
fulfill requirements of the Na- 
Defense Act and have an op- 
unity to qualify for commissions 
announced over the week-end by 
War Department. 


tion 47-b of the Defense Act 
prizes the President to appoint 
Reserve Officer any graduate of 
Senior Division or any graduate 
e Junior Division of the R. O. 
. who shall have satisfactorily 
pleted the course of military 
ing prescribed for the Senior 
ion, and “shall have attended a 
p of practical instruction for a 
bd not to exceed six weeks.”’ 


0. T. C. graduates appointed 
eserve Officers under this sec- 
of the Defense Act must serve 
eserve Officers in the Army of 
United States for a period of 
; east five years from the date 
er in theMppointment, unless sooner dis- 
- ged by proper authority. 

ge. rps Area Commanders have been 
I don't 4d to make such changes in R. 
1 up for®. C. Camp arrangements as are 
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n Sth Area Flying Grads 


ny. Whilfomed for Instructor Jobs 


to the g 
e very tf RT HAYES, O. — Seven of a 
of 17 Flying Cadets from Ohio, 
Gee, we" Kentucky and West Virgi- 
rho completed their nine-months 
ng course over the past week- 
were among 115 of the class es- 
ly honored by being retained at 
ying school for further tutoring 
structors for the Air Corps 
hing Center at Kelly Field, San 
10, Texas. 
¢ new graduates were members 
class of 233 at the Air Corps 
need Flying School at Kelly 
. e class was the sixth num- 
& more than 200 which have re- 
“ diplomas since Mar. 28. Col. 
: Talbott, Adjutant General of 
; Corps Area, with Headquart- 
Fort Hayes, said all the grad- 
peed sy wm = a year’s ex- 
’ Ow. ive flying duty with the 
8 gr rps at Kelly Field, drawing 
-, Salaries of $205 plus living 


Ly. 


death. , 
se from the 5th Corps Area re- 
ich hended for instructorships are: 
h). + E. E. McClarren, T. O. Mar- 
: ‘Rp hompeon, O. H. Skin- 
» i _B. Asbury, B. E. Mell 
l. 8. W. Lambert. ms 


Siisisincartietcnemennetinrieeeesienieeeeent 


ECTS BAY DEFENSE 
of DENCE—A formal inspec- 

the Narragansett Bay de- 
was made Wednesday by Brig. 
©mas A. Terry, commanding 
r of the First Coast Artillery 
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Civilian to Soldier Path Charted for Army Selectees 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS THROUGH WHITH A SELECTEE PASSES WHILE 8L£/1NG 
TRANSFORMED FROM A CIVILIAN INTO A TRAINED SOLOIER /N THE ARMY OF THE U.S. 
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Recaption Cele 








FORT HAYES, Ohio—Steps 
taken by a civilian subject to se- 
lective service from the time he 
leaves home to register, October 
16th, until he becomes a soldier 
are pictured in the accompany- 


ing chart prepared at Fifth Corps 
Headquarters, 


to their local boards. They are placed 
in charge of a group leader and are 
taken to an induction center. 


8. Upon arrival at the induction 
+ engage to a recruiting sta- 
tion—prospective trainees meet army 4 vd 
personnel for the first time. Here- pox and typhoid, offered opportunity. 
tofore civilian personnel has been in 
charge exclusively but now the shift 
to Army supervision begins. 

4. The selectees are checked in at 
the induction station, given a stand-| out to join their units. 
ard army physical and mental ex- 
amination. Some prospects are re- 
jected because of physical or mental 
disqualification and are returned to 
civilian life. Qualified selectees are 
sworn into the military service for 
the first time, again are placed in 
charge of group leaders and sent to} centers. 
a permanent reception center. 


5. At the permanent reception 


Fort Hayes, 
Somewhat similar 
is that of Selectees all over the U. 
S. All selective service trainees com- 
ing from Ohio, 
Virginia and Indiana wil 
these steps. They include: 
1. Men report to their nearest reg- 
istration board, October 16th, com- 
lete registration and again return 


sitated by the present defense 


2. Some time later—after first 
prospective trainees are selected by 
civilian boards—those called report 


center, and hereafter until they com- 
plete training, the recruits are under 
control of Army personnel. The se- 
lectees are checked in, housed, clas- 
sified according to abilities, vac- 
cinated and immunized against small- 


to take out government insurance 
and make allotments to dependents, 
clothed and equipped, and finally as- 
signed to a unit of the Army of the 
United States. Then they are sent 


6. Men who arrive at an induction 
center too late to accompany their 
group to the permanent reception 
center may be sent to a temporary 
reception center instead. Here they 
undergo the same processing as that 
followed at the permanent reception 


7. Upon reaching their regular 
tactical divisions or training units, 


the recruits begin their year’s train- 
ing as soldiers. 

8. After original tactical divisions 
or training units are filled with their 
initial quotas, remaining recruits 
will be sent to replacement training 
centers. These men will join newly 
formed tactical units or will join the 
original divisions. Other will be sent 
back to reception and induction eent- 
ers to fill posts vacated there by 
the original Army personnel. 

9. Completing their year’s service 
and needed no longer for an emer- 
gency, the Selective Service soldiers 
will be given a final physical examin- 
ation and returned to their homes. 
For 10 years thereafter they will re- 
main members of the Army of the 
U. S. Reserve. If they desire to re- 
main in the active Army longer they 
may enlist as one-year or three year 
volunteers. 





Wouldn’t Let Him Retire 


WASHINGTON—He couldn’t re- 
tire, his men thought, so they made 
“Colonel of the 313th Field 
Artillery forever.” 

Such was the tribute paid Col. 
Leroy W. Herron, commander of the 
313th Regiment since he organized 
it as a Reserve unit back in 1920, 
upon being placed on the inactive 
rolls by the War Department this 
week. His men took him to dinner 
at the Army-Navy Club, presented 
him with a handsome silver sandwich 
tray and adopted the resolution mak- 
ing him their commander forever. 


Minn.—Reserve 





The fact that Reserve Officers 
have not been called by the War 
Department does not mean they are 
to be left out of the defense pic- 
ture, the speaker said. He pointed 
out that more than 14,000 Reserve | § ) : 
Officers already are on extended ac-| ing station advisable. , 
tive duty, and predicted that by the 
end of next June the total would 
likely be around 50,000. 

Gen. Hester pointed out that there 
are about 120,000 such officers in 
the Nation and said the Army plans 
to call them as they are needed in 


BIG HOUSING CONTRACTS LET 


WASHINGTON — Contracts for 
tent and camp facilities totaling $9,- 
847,686 were 
Quartermaster Corps cn Oct. 8. The 
cleared through the 
Defense Commission, 
for expenditures as follows: 
and camp facilities, 
Calif., $2,242,491; 
facilities, Fort Bliss, Tex., 
230; tent and camp facilities, Camp 
Merriam, Calif., $3,880,341, and tem- 


March Field, 














porary housing, Mitchell Field, N. Y.,|the machinery of training a Con- 
7,624 


50,000 Reserve Officers On | He’s Learning to Fly at 80 


Duty by June—Gen. Hester 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Officers of the United States Army 
will play an increasingly important 
role in the present defense program, 
Brig. Gen. John H. Hester told more 
than 500 members of the Minnesota 
Department of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association at their last meeting re- 
cently. The officer is Executive for 
Reserve Affairs on the Army’s Gen- 
eral Staff in Washington. He form- 
erly was professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics at the University of |} USE MOBILE RECRUITING 


chester Airport here. 





OFICE IN FIFCH CORPS 





last week. 


ARMONAK, N. Y.—A veteran of 
the British, French and United States 
Army, 60-year old Frederick J. Lyon 
is taking flying lessons at the West- 


He is the oldest student this air- 
port has had. The war veteran, who 
is manager for the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company at Greenwich, 
Conn., has begun solo work and ex- 
pects to have a private license soon. 
He took the thing up for revreation. 


OMAHA—A mobile recruiting sta- 
tion of the auto trailer type has 
been put in service in the 5th Corps’ 
Area. It will be sent to towns too 
small to make a permanent recruit- 


The trailer provides office, sleep- 
ing and cooking accommodations and 
is provided with a radio for com- 
munication with corps headquarters. 

Recruiting of three year enlist- 
ments has shown a steady increase 
for many weeks and reached a re- 
cord high of 700 in the corps area 


Cantonments For Army 


Williams Will Design New 


WASHINGTON — Architectural 
details on Army cantonments and 
troop concentration centers will be 
supervised by David R. Williams dur- 
ing the national defense building 
program. 

William is assistant administrator 
of the NYA. His designs have been 
used for all NYA youth center build- 
ings. The construction of these was 
found well adapted to the Army’s 
needs. 

His work in planning NYA build- 
ings to get maximum benefit of sun 
and air is considered outstanding. It 
was this feature of his work that 
appealed to the Army. 





FIRST DRAFT MAY NOT TOUCH 
A SINGLE PENN. RESIDENT ae 
PHILADELPHIA — Pennsylvania 
may not have to draft a single man 
in the first call for men, Col. Jere 
Leaman, of the state’s Selective 
Service staff, said. Pennsylvania has 
a total of 68,000 volunteers now 
serving in the land and naval forces. 
This number may top the state’s 





quota. 
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Chanute Field Trains Ground Crews for Air Corps 


by Sgt. Albert J. Sindt 

RANTOUL, Ill. — Home of 
the Air Corps Technical School 
is Chanute Field. Here rest the 
hopes and ambitions of many 
enlisted men of the Army Air 
Corps. It is to them what Ran- 
dolph and Kelly Fields are to those 
who hold commissions as officers of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, an op- 
portunity to obtain a fundamentally 
sound aeronautical education which 
is on a par with that of any in- 
stitute of the nation. 


From coast-to-coast they come: 
Maxwell, March, Barksdale, Ran- 
dolph, Lowry, Selfridge, Kelly, 


Hamilton, Ft. Sill, Mitchel, Langley, 
Bolling, Pope, Marshall, Brooks, At- 
lanta, Philippine Islands and from 
the Coast Guard and Marine Corps 
Detachments—all with the serious in- 
tent of pursuing a technical course 
in aeronautics. Upon graduation, 
they will be specialists in their lines, 
important in the work of keeping 
Uncle Sam’s planes in the air—and 
in fighting trim! 

The curriculum of the ACTS, 
Chanute Field Branch, embraces all 
phases of vital importance to Avia- 
tion maintenance: airplane mechan- 
ics, aircraft machinists, aircraft weld- 
ers, aircraft metal-workers, para- 
chute riggers, carbureter specialists, 
propeller specialists, link-trainer spe- 
cialists, Teletype operators and main- 
tenance men. 

Few persons realize the scope and 
magnitude of the role confronting 
Chanute Field in the scheme of Na- 
tional Defense. Prior to the Expan- 
sion Program, the maximum output 
of trained specialists never exceeded 
900 men. During the years of ’40 - 
‘41, the schedule calls for over 13,- 
000 graduates from the Chanute 
Field Branch of the School alone! 
That means the field must step up 
its activities about 7% times. 

To the Army Air Corps itself, this 
program is a method of securing 
qualified specialists so vital and es- 
sential to the successful upkeep of 
their aircraft; to the Youth of the 
nation—those who are able to qualify 
—this expansion provides a chance 
to learn, travel—and earn. 

Thousands of persons who visited 
the new school facilities of this 
branch of the Air Corps Technical 
School, were impressed by what they 
saw. They viewed the two large 
school hangars and annexes—of the 
most advanced design in the Army 
marveling at the immensity of these 
structures; perhaps gazed with a cer- 
tain feeling of awe at the huge 4 








story barracks, covering approximate- 









is also of the most advanced design. 

Chanute field has been especially 
cooperative with the general public. 
Competent speakers have been de- 
tailed for meetings and occasions of 
all types. Visitors in particular are 
always welcome at this station, for 
those in authority feel that the public} 
is entitled to see what has been done 
with their money toward national de- 
fense. 

During the past six months over 
100 speakers have been detailed to 
address Rotarian Groups, Civic Lea- 
gues, and the like. In addition ap- 
proximately 50 groups of grade and 
high school students have visited the 
School, each group averaging be- 
tween 35 and 50 members. 

The large and increased incre- 
ments of students attending the 
ACTS have brought about their prob- 
lems. The school has inaugurated the 
double-shift idea—holding classes 
from 6:00 AM to 10:30 PM daily, 
with exception of Saturday and Sun- 
day. It has been necessary for the 
School authorities to double the in- 
structing staff, comprised mostly of 
enlisted men. To train 13,000 stud- 
ents in subjects of a highly technical 
nature is not an easy task but the 
job is being accomplished here at 
Chanute Field in an efficient man- 
ner. 

The technical advances in the Avia- 
tion industry necessitated the com- 
plete revision of all texts used in 
the class-.oom and home study. The 
task is being handled by the school 
headquarters of this station and at 
the present date, progress has been 
excellent, 

Men come from the ‘rock bound 
coast of Maine’ to the sunny shores 
of California’ to Chanute Field to 
acquire their education. They com- 
plete their studies, ‘pack their bar- 
racks bags’ and return to their 
posts. But wherever they may go or 
whatever they will be called upon 
to do, these men will always look 
back upon Chanute Field as having 
provided them with an opportunity 
to succeed in their chosen field— 
Army Aviation! 





Push Button and-Presto, the Right Man! 


FORT MEADE, Md.—By pushing 


a few buttons that manipulate an 


automatic card-index system, Army officials here will be able to obtain 
essential facts about new soldiers in short order. 


The system is being set up, officers explained, to avoid repetition of || 


the confusion that appeared during 


the World War draft. The system 


will insure among other things proper placement of men for training ac- 


cording to their ability and bent. 
For example, there will be no as- 
signing of expert riflemen as clerks 
nor will men experienced in com- 
munications be put to driving mules. 

The system works like this: When 
a Selectee arrives in camp he is vac- 
cinated, given clothing and assigned 
quarters. Specially trained Army 
men then will interview him; as each 
fact about the individual is learned, 
it is punched on the man’s card in 
the index file by the automatic ma- 
chine-punch system. 

When these cards have been fin- 
ished and placed in the machines, 
the operator sets a few levers, punch- 
es a button and the cards of all men 
in a particular classification fall 
out when a call for them is made. 

At Meade, where the District of 
Columbia National Guard will train, 
facilities for receiving and training 
the new defense soldiers are rapidly 
being whipped into shape. The C. M. 
T. C. was accommodated here last 
season. During the World War, it was 
here the Army Signal Corps 


off before they were sent overseas. 


PADUCAH, Ky.—Can the Navy 





27th FA Marches To Cave 
Area On Training Trek 


FORT KNOX, KY.—Troops are 
mixing pleasure with training here. 
The 27th Field Artillery Battalion 
(armored) of the First Armored Di- 
vision, made- a practice march to 
Mammoth Cave where arrangements 
had been made for the men to view 
the caverns. 

Under command of Lt. Col. V. E. 
Pritchard , the battalion numbered 
more than 500 men. They traveled 
with complete field equipment. 





U. S. SELLS GREAT BRITAIN 
19 USED MERCHANT SHIPS 











Soldier Was Sailor at Same Time 


10,000 tons and less. 


depleted by war losses. 


arrest a soldier who is a sailor? 


This was a problem that faced the authorities back in the wild old 


days of '17. 
time. 


Presumably, they hope nothing like’ it will come up this 


Matthew Leake walked into a Navy recruiting office in 1917 and 


volunteered for service. He was 


examined, accepted, and sent home 


for a few days before going to training camp. 


One mornin 


he got a letter ordering him to report for the Army 


draft, and Leake, being a proper citizen, obeyed orders and went down 
to the local headquarters. He tried to explain to the local officer that 
he had enlisted in the Navy, but the Army man was skeptical and 
thought Leake was trying to escape the draft. 

He was shipped off to Fort Benning, Ga. 


About a month later the Navy 
up their man Leake. 
bloodhounds did find 

raised 


began to wonder what was holding 


They sent out a shore patrol to find him. The 
him—in the Army. 
estion: Could 


ey arrest him? 


the 
They never did. Nobody solved the case, but in the end Leake stayed 


in the Army, for that was 





‘ 


the service for which he had been drafted. 


ened 


ly two city blocks, which houses® 
2200 men. The new 120 bed hospital 


WASHINGTON—Nineteen World 
War merchant ships were sold to 
Great Britain by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. The ships have been laid 
up for years at New Orleans and 
Norfolk. All the freighters are of 
The British 
con-| government wanted them to augment 
centrated its units for final polishing ' its merchant marine, which has been 











37,000 More Gua 
To Be Called Up 


In November 


WASHINGTON—Two more}; 
ments (the third and fourth) 
National Guard will be calleg 
active Federal service during 
ber. The third will be induet 
Monday; November 18, and 
fourth on Monday, Novemb 
They comprise a total of app 
ately 37,000 enlisted men and 
cers. 

Original announcement of 
orders was made by the War D 
ment on Sept. 19. They remaj 
changed, but are subject to ap 
by President Roosevelt and 
availability of shelter and facil 

The third increment is made 
approximately 1377 enlisted m 
officers, while the fourth is 
prised of about 35,565 officer 
enlisted men. The units that 
prise both these increments 2 
stations at which they will train 
rublished in the Sept. 28 i 
“ARMY TIMES.” 

These are the last two conti 
of the National Guard to be 
up this year. The fifth increme 
be inducted into active se 
early January, 1941. 











































































































KEEPING THEM IN THE AIR—<s the job of the students 
who learn how to service and repair the surging steeds of 
America’s aerial cavalry. No one realizes so much as a pilot 
the importance of the ground crews. They groom the aerial 
mounts in the stables and but for them there would be no air 
force. These are pictures of students repairing and servicing 
planes at the Army’s huge technical school, Chanute Field, near 





Rantoul, Tul. —Army Air Corps Photo 


U. S. and Britain Will Get Together On 
Plans to Standardize Plane Production 


WASHINGTON—To speed up production of planes for Britain and the 
United States, designs for warplanes under construction in this country 


= be standardized, Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau announced Mon- 
a 


Civilian Airport Dispate 
Takes to Air Corps La 


MILWAUKEB—One of the 
who set up the control tower 
ment at La Guardia Airport, 
York, and joined the dispa 
crew there from the start of 
tions has come back to his 
city of Milwaukee as a Capt 
the Air Corps. |! 

The flier is Capt. Gordon Hi}, 
ton, second in command of th 
Observation Squadron the 
ment is basing at the Mi 
airport. From now on, the voicd 
helped keep the traffic of the 
airport in the world from getti 





y. 

He said the President has appointed a four-man informal committee 
to push the standardization program and work out other “rough spots.” 
Members are Secretaries Stimson, 
Knox and Morgenthau and Defense 
Commissioner Knudsen. 


Factories now building one model 
of pursuit plane for Britain and an- 





Army and the other for the Royal 
Air Force. The plant will soon change 
all this and construct one type of 
bomber for both nations. 





other model for the U. S. Army will into knots will assist in directimi? them 
concentrate on one design only. The 1 iain erations of the new Army Sq hey wa’ 
program will extend to gun calibers,|4/2 Million Dollars For with its 17 pilot officers, 12 Wy, whi, 


parts and all other phases of plane 
production. 

Details of the standardization pro- 
gram will be passed on by Army and 
Navy technical experts. The British 
government has already been asked 
to send her leading technicians to 
America for conferences. 

While all efforts will be made to 
conform to British desires, the U. S. 
Army and Navy requirements will 
and must be adhered to, Mr. Morg- 
enthau said. 

When this program goes into ac- 
tion here’s what will happen: At 
present the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation is constructing two types | 
of four-engined bombers, one for the 


er officers, a nonflying tran 
tion officer, a medical office 
105 enlisted men. 

Capt. Hamilton as a boy att 
Riverside High School here. D 
the World War he served i 
Navy on the U. S. S. Delaw 
after the war he got into a 
through the New York Na 
Guard. 


Housing Allocated 


WASHINGTON — Allocation of 
$45,762,500 to the public buildings 
administration for construction of 70 
defense housing projects for the 
Army was announced by John M. 
Carmody, Federal Works administra- 
tor. 

The 70 projects will provide 13,- 
000 homes wnich will be built in 28 
states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 








COL. GRISWOLD ELEVATED 

FORT BENNING, Ga. 
Oscar W. Griswold, unassigne 
just been sworn in here as Bri 
General. The ceremonies werel 
ducted at headquarters of the 
Infantry. 





FROM ARMCHAIRS TO SADDLES 

TACOMA, Wash.—Fifty men here, 
the eldest 82 years, volunteered to 
begin organizing a cavalry troop as 
a home defense unit. 
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IT’S AN ARMY BOMBER—in case you noticed that they are standing on something. 
parachutes are just part of the pose. Water, not air, is their element. They are aqua 
from the World’s Fair. Mitchel Field, where the photo was taken;. has:its “Charlie Was 







































club, Charlie McCarthy, not such a dummy as you might think, advocated “a hostess for 
bomber.” Army Air Corps 
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aig Gen. Greeley Made | A iy Corps Develops Camera To Record Test Data 


of Forces 
Ip Head WRIGHT FIELD, O.—An 


* s 6653 
tectina D. C. instrument, a sort of “silent 
—— ng a P partner” to the test pilot whe 
WA —New commander . 
of the garrison forces protecting the — he a pl waives 
nation’s capital is: Brig. Gen. John roug rain-logging 
N. Greeley, who recently completed has been developed here to re4 
a year of embassy duty at Madrid. cord data during each flight. 
General Greeley succeeds to the It is better than a second man in 
command of the Washington Provi- the cockpit, for this machine can’t 
sional Brigade, a post vacated this get the air variation of the “bends,”’ 
eek by — Gen. —— L. os Pe aa ny instantaneously with the# 
sho has been assigned command o pilot’s will. 
the Ninth Division at Fort Bragg, Engineers of the Army Air Corps 
yN. Material Division call it the “photo- 
graphic observer.” By clicking a 
trigger, the pilot takes pictures of 
readings from 7 to 15 instruments. 
These are viewed and compiled later’ 
to record the plane’s performance at 
certain stages of stress. : 
The device is simply a 35-milli-'! 
meter motion picture camera, a lamp 
house, and an instrument panel. The‘ 
panel mounts instruments whose re-’ 
cordings are essential in calculating ! 
results of test flights. These instru-/ 
ments are in addition to the plane’s 
regular panel. ’ 


KNEE PAD “OUT” 7 


So the test pilot’s trusty knee pad, 
is finally on the way out. It was all | 
right in its day, when planes were 
slower and tests less severe 
they are now, but there was always | 
«. chance of human error in their use, ‘ 
The new device makes no mistakes. 


Though increased speed and more | 
complex instrument panels made the 
“Observer” a natural development, ' 
it did not evolve in one step. At first ’ 
engineers trained the camera on the ' 
regular instrument board. But the 
lighting was not uniform and the 
camera could not get all the instru- 
ments into the picture. 


The device now in use includes a 
camera with wide-angle lens, facing 
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The assignment of General Gree- 
ley to this increasingly important 
post brings to its active command 
lan officer with a distinguished World 
War record. He served as chief of 
od meamstaff with the First Division of the 
th is EF. His last active duty com- 
mand in this country was with the 
15th Field Artillery at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

The Washington Provisional Bri- 
vade now includes the 12th Infantry, 
stationed at Arlington, Va.; the 3rd 
avalry and 16th Field Artillery at 
ort Myer, Va., and a troop of 10th 
egro Cavalry, now attached to the 
Brd Cavalry. The brigade not only 
serves as ““Washington’s own garri- 
son,” but is also used in connection 
vith the official reception of distin- 
ruished visitors to Washington. 



















aa American Eagles, RAF, 
tower @W ill Soon Be Fighting 


irport, ee: 
seiFor Great Britain | 
to his # LONDON— The youngest member | ' 
2 Capulit the “Eagle Squadron,” compris-| | 
mg more than 30 United States fliers | }« 
ordon Hho expect soon to go on duty in 
1 of thine Battle of Britain with the RAF 
the s Gregory (Gus) Daymond, a Cal-|/ 





Mil : into a lamp house which throws light 
4 WGifornian barely 20 years of age. ; on a separate instrument panel. The 
he voici Each of the young Americans, all |! trigger is on the pilot’s stick. 

of the WAnder 30 years of age, says he is 

n gett to get into the fighting. Some GOOD AT TAKE-OFFS 








directit 
my So 
rs, 12 0 
g tran 
1 office 


f them say they came over because 
ey wanted to help defend the ideals 
or which Breat Britain is fighting; 
thers say they believe the United 
tates will be in the war sooner or 
ter and “we wanted to be on the 


The Observer is especially valu- 
able in take-off tests, when the in- | 
strument readings change very rapid- 
ly. The camera is operated con- 
tinuously at this time. One of the ' 






















boy atound floor.” THE CAMERA EYE is the newest flying development to come out of the Army’s laboratortes ae ee & eo vilot 
here. Bi Daymond piloted a commercial| @t Wright Field, Dayton, O. It replaces the old-style method of scribbling notes on knee pads. | flies at specified speeds at certain 





erved il 
Delaw 

into a 
‘ork Na 


ane in Brazil in 1938, and the fol-| The two flyers in the picture at top are prepared for a high altitude flight in 1928. They carry |#!titudes. This determines the plane's 


bwing year he got a job flying a| watches and barographs, and have knee pads with pencils attached str ; rate of climb at these altitudes. An- 
lane on business trips all over South| Gye; und baroc 4 _ are includ f map og tr . » , on = ss Fan sha se lege. = other problem is to determine at 
rica for Steven Bennett, “ice ‘ grapns are mctuded im e instrument panels now photographed for test records. | which altitude the plane’s perform- + 


eam king.” In lower right, Flight Test Engineer Emil Henrich is shown installing the lamp house of the ‘ance is best. 







































EVATE A youngster from Utah said that} machine in a plane. Beside him is the instrum-nt dial board. An attached camera takes pic- Maintenance of uniform speed is | 
. — — he crossed ag a tures of this board during flight, the pictures «are afterwards flashed on the screen (lower a his = _ ag = op hile , 
a. order “to join up, e was de- +f mie gee . . os : give a is attention to that, while 
nassigndhined in jail two hours for violat- left), and the test data are studied at leisure. Army Signal Corps Photos the camera records the response of | 
‘e as Brigg the neutrality laws and was sent the plane. 

ies were—mack to the United States. He finally 





Tests showing the cooling of the * 


ade it over the line, however. Officer's War Collection Began With a Couple of Buttons engine demand a large number of 


t — who was boxing temperature readings at intervals. 
ampion of his college in Texas said ABERDEEN PROVING GROUNDS, Md.—A friend | carts, the collection includes uniforms which once |/his task was almost impossible to 


's of the 












































at when he was questioned by a Py . A ’ . accomplish d th d-and- il 
men ne. 4 . gave Lt. G. Burling Jarrett two uniform buttons 20- | clothed the soldiers of most of the world’s armies. Pp under the pad-and-penci 
Ry ep tegen eae odd years ago—one German, one French. Since that But what pleases him most is his own handiwork. — Rog Pe pans does it easily. 
7 time 7500 pieces have been added to the collection, | He is making models of guns, planes, tanks and ships. | 4) ¢ tev io 4 ey are on film, 
Titscleted with the administration which now weighs more than 75 tons. His production line can turn out a new antiaircraft - , Pee cian wha alte 
the “Eagle Squadron” is Col. Jarrett is a Reserve officer now serving in the Reg- | gun a week. each frame on a ereundafacs Gane 
les Sweeney, one of the men who ular Army as an instructor in ammunition. In his On the top of his piano is a model of a 6-inch gun- | The flight test engineer is then able 
med the famed Lafayette Esca-| ‘Pare time he manages to continue with his hobby of | used in the last war. Next to it is the new 75-mm | to study the readings and transeribe 
e during the World War. assembling war materials, from fighting planes to | gun, complete to rubber-tired wheels. Down in the | any significant results of the test 
howitzers, including bullets fired by guns of belliger- | cellar is the model of “Big Bertha,’’ the gun which . ats Baa. . 
ent forces all over the world. shelled Paris from a distance of 75 miles in 1918. : 
ost Named for Famous Now that he has a collection of World War I me- | FOLLOWS PLANS FAITHFULLY 7th CA Air Corps Board 
: il WwW mene wy ing Pad — hy vag Rang reed Tae 1 me Upstairs in his work room is the latest model 3-inch . . 
i] ar General o co meen i nore sy ciomaananiie a's an AA gun, almost finished. On his production schedule Finds Midwesterners 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—This| truck and a letter from an English mother to her son. | ®™°.2 155-mm howitzer, a 105-mm howitzer, » 37-mm ' 

my Post, which is to become the| Lieutenant Jarrett would like to get his hands on the = _: oe or —- Give Lemper, Menser- Ready to Join Up 

me station for New York’s 27th truck, but is content with the log-book at present. ” a. . v rs es na a ay apse wh 5 /8-i OMAHA—The Air Corps traveling 

inion after that unit's induction] Collections like his start out. slowly, then nearly | ., Hit models are all done to the same seale—5/8-inch | poard has visited five ities in. the 

a 7 oe — this month,/ overrun the place. His World War collection is spread munition to scale and with ye Pw ad to ion it Seventh Corps area and examined 

woe after Maj. Gen. George out over a farm near Moorestown, N. J. He has a The enlw tank Lieutenant Jarrett hea built co far 494 applicants for admission into the 

McClellan, one of West Point’s| squadron of 10 World War planes— a Spad 7, a Sop- is inal ed i th ~- “4 nd <a hibition : : he service as air corps flying cadets. Of 

= ous graduates and Civil War| with Camel, a Nieuport 28, a Thomas-Moore scout, Baltimore * Ag & a a this number, 281 have been accepted. 

ar on ; a DeHaviland, a Fokker D-7 and four other originals. ‘ . . , The largest percentage of accept- 
any years, the station was; The last time he heard a Messerschmitt quoted the How he ever got started making models, he doesn’t | ances was at Sioux Falls, S. D. where 

































own as Camp McClellan. The 18,-| price was $100,000. He’ll wait for a while before | Know. He says he’s been doing it always. He made | 25 of 33 applicants or 75% measured 
6 acres of land comprising a getting his. — 4° 4 gon . war a at a scale of %- |up to the rigid standards set by the 
: reservation were acquire inch to the foot, but decided this was too small. He |air corps. The largest 

the Government in the summer WAR UNIFORMS INCLUDED can’t make rivets that tiny. And if the specifications plicants examined at ang = 
1917. The Post was established Besides pieces of artillery, a Renault field truck, | call for rivets he has to put them in. He simulates | was 263 at Minneapolis where 153 











house and train between 40,000| sterilizer unit, two field kitchens and machine gun | welding when that method is used on the prototype. 
t 60,000 soldiers of the National Other cities visited were Duluth 
ny Aah ty én Al b G 1m Fargo, N. D. and Des Moines, 
; 4 r days, the . . . . . 

Aitllery ath Tank’ Corapany | Alabama uards Called Up Base Hospital Unit Formed |Shells With Windshields ° 


were accepted. 














Great interest has been shown in 










"detachments of the Signal Corps, MONTGOMERY, ALA.—tThe state At Minnesota University NEW YORK—Brig. Gen. Richard|the Army Air Corps at all places 
: ont, a, eee — detachment of the Alabama National & é | A. Somers told the Army Ordnance visited and, because a prearranged 
eats ad — poo Bee Guard, comprising six officers and MINNEAPOLIS — United States | Association here that the Army was itinerary limited the time which could 








the Post. In 1935, when the 69th| 26 enlisted men, have been called | £°"¢ral hospital No. 26 was organ-|now using solid projectiles equipped “4 a oe one “_ it het va 
Artillery was ordered to Gal-|into active federal service, Gov. | iz¢d at the University of Minnesota, | with windshields, as a defense against conte Whe pronented Grease ~ 1 e 
+ Tex., the Post was taken| Dixon announced. The unit will be | #74 Dr. J. S. McCartney was appoin- oo Same whe to cit afi. Cor cities on the "traveling 
Cdl the 22nd Infantry, now reg-| housed in the National Guard ar-/|ted director by Dr. Harold S. Diehl, | he tech ‘cal staff in the Ord board’s schedule are Topeka, Kas. 
y stationed her , : . : ine : "aia -’ | the technical staff in the Ordanance] y,. he - ’ 9 

e ere. mory here and will assist in draft | dean of medical science at the Uni- Department, said the windshields Wichita, Kas., Little Rock, Ark., 





























work, | versity. — |were used to decrease wind resist-| >PTimefield, Mo., and Jefferson City, 
N FLIERS ESCAPE ES EE Ra gS gg * <> ane so Sone — 4 ance. He said the shells also had|*° 
CRASH ARMY SUPPLY DEPOT GROWS | P’ ai Gace the World War. | ballistic caps to increase their pene- ee, ee 
DNOLULU—sSeven Army fiyers| PHILADELPHIA The Army! In case of war, the unit may be | 7®" Power. SPECIAL EDITION ON DEFENSE 







bed death in the crash of a twin-| quartermaster depot here will be en-| sent to any place designated by the 7 TORONTO—tThe role being pl 

ered Douglas bomber near Hono-|larged, Capt. Carl M. Sciple, con-| surgeon general. When fully organ- | LIFE SAVING FOR AMBULANCE | by Canadian industry in defense of 
over the week-end. The plane|struction quartermaster, announced. | ized, it will have a commissioned| BOSTON—A women domestic in| the British Empire is the subject of 
‘ hed in a sugarcane field soon|In the next 18 months the War De-| personnel of 73, capable of servicing |a home here has donated $1350 of|a special edition of 96 pages pub- 
ft taking off from Hickman Field| partment will spend $10,000,000 |}a 1000-bed hospital. |her $1500 life savings to provide | lished recently by the Financial Post 
+ e motor suddenly caught | building a factory for the manufac-| In active service, the unit would | an ambulance for the British-Ameri-! of Toronto. Throughout the edition, 
The craft was badly damaged|ture of uniforms, and: six other|have 120 nurses and 500 non-com-|can Ambulance Corps, the organiza- the Dominion is referred to as the 
he fall. buildings. missioned officers and enlisted men. ' tion announced this week. “Empire’s Arsenal.” 
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R. O. T. C. Training 
Scheduled for Next 


Summer as Usual 


WASHINGTON—The usual R. 0O.- 
T.C. training camps will be held 
next summer, to help provide more 
Reserve officers for the expanding 
Army, Secretary of War Stimson an- 
nounced this week. 

No provision has been made to 
date by Congress for inreasing the 
number of R.O.T.C. units next year, 
though some 200 universities and col- 
leges have requested War Depart- 
ment cooperation in establishing 
units. Present facilities provide for 
9,000 students graduating each year 
from R.O.T.C. courses. 

Graduates who have completed the 
four-year training course may be 
commissioned as Reserve lieutenants 
provided they have also attended a 
camp of practical instruction for a 

eriod not to exceed six weeks. By 
olding the training camps next sum- 
mer, at least 9,000 expected gra- 
duates will be able to qualify for 
commissions. 


Fort Dix With Payroll of 
$1,252,000 Each Month 


Starts Local Boom 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Business is 
booming in the towns that surround 

is army post. This isn’t surprising 
when one learns that a total of $1,- 
252,000 in wages is paid to 17,000 
men here every month. 

Most of the money ($500,000 of 
it) goes to the 12,000 enlisted men 
on the reservation, including mem- 
bers of the 44th National Guard 
Division. Officers of the post and the 
44th get $125,000. Another $125,- 
000 goes to the 600 civilians who 
are hired by the quartermaster. 


And that’s not all of it. WPA 
workers earn $50,000 monthly and 
2800 men employed by a private con- 
struction company get $100,000 a 
week. And still another construction 
gang earns $13,000 a week. 

This, as one can readily imagine, 
is putting an extra jingle in the 
pockets of the small town business 
men. Especially the restauranteurs. 
There seems to be a decided shortage 
of eateries, however, and those now 
open are pulling in the dollars almost 
every hour of the day. Most of them 
are filled 10 overflowing from 5 a. 
m. until long after midnight. 


Buck Up, Boys! More Bucks 
For Better Bucks Long As 


Longevity Holds Out 


SELFRIDGE FIELD, Mich.—When 
the Army digs into its jeans for a 
boost in the monthly pay for enlist- 
ed men next time the ghost walks, 
$18,000 additional change will clink 
in pockets of the Selfridge Field 
personnel. The new payroll will 
average $100,000 monthly. 

Buck Sergeants will account for 
$14,000 of the increase, part of 
which will be for added salary per 
grade and the rest for a 5% addi- 
tion in longevity pay. Enlisted men 
will receive a total of 10% longevity 
pay for the first four years of ser- 
vice. The rank of Staff Sergeant 
through the grade of Master Ser- 
geant will be affected only by lon- 
gevity rates. 

It now is possible to earn in any 
rank a maximum for that grade in 
16 years, whereas it formerly requir- 
ed 20 years. Specialist ratings pay- 
ing $3 to $30 extra to Privates will 
be continued. It is now possible for 
a icl Private with a icl Specialist 
rating to earn $66 a month. Air 
Mechanics ratings, paying $72 and 
$84 monthly, likewise will be con- 
tinued. 

Changes for the grades are: Buck 
Privates, $21 to $30; 1cl Privates 
$30 to $35; Corporals, $42 to $54, 
and Buck Sergeants, $54 to $60. 











ENGINEER UNIT SEEKING 
200 MORE RECRUITS 
PORTLAND, Ore. — The 29th 
rion O Engineer Battalion (topo- 
graphical), stationed here, has been 
authorized to recruit 200 young men, 
reports Lieut. Col. H. D. Bagnall, 
local Recruiting Officer. 





FORT WARREN GETS RECRUIT 
REPLACEMENT CENTER 


WASHINGTON — A replacement 
center for basic training for recruits 
in the Quartermaster ore is being 

lanned at Fort Francis E. Warren, 
0., yy the War Department. 

e Wyoming center is one of 19 
of its kind and 16 recruit reception 
centers in the various parts of the 
country. The Fort Warren center is 
to accommodate 5500 and 1500 color- 





pioneers. 


THERE’LL BE THRILLS—for the new parachutists at Fort 
Benning and one of the biggest will be payday, for the new 
parachuters will get $50 extra a month until the Army decides 
how much to pay the newest branch of the air corps troopers on |some of its latest craft. 


a permanent basis. In the picture is one of the new doughboy 
—Army Air Corps Photo 


14,000 men, with complete combat 
equipment, field shelter and service 
supplies. 

Another division, the 2nd Armored 
Division, is one of two in the Army’s 
newly created Armored Force. This 
division also is completely motorized. 
It has the latest scout cars, tanks, 
and armored transport. Within it 
are sufficient infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, engineer and service elements 
to make a powerful self - contained 
striking force. 

Also located on the reservation are 
regiments, separate battalions and 
numerous smaller units not assigned 
to divisions. 


AIR FIELD ON POST 
Within Fort Benning’s extensive 


borders is Lawson Field, where the 
Air Corps maintains and operates 


Under the recent expansion, new 
construction for troop shelter is of 
the cantonment type. Barracks and 





$33,000 to date. 
For he resembles the type, 


expenses involved in taking care of 
them since then has cost about $33,- 
000 for each case. 

The government figures on getting 
22,000 cases of the same sort among 
the 400,000 men to be drafted in 
the next few months. If the same 
figuring applies, $160,000,000 _ will 
be paid out for their care in the en- 
suing 22 years. 


HARD TO FIND 


Mind and nerve defects are hard 
to detect. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that most 
of these men are the ones local draft 
board want to get rid of. They are 
the problem boys, the shiftless, the 
dullards of American towns who 
have long worried their neighbors 
and police. 

It is all very well, medical men 
point out, for officers to say: “The 
Army will make a man of him.” Act- 
ually, the Army is seldom able to 
take care of such a man. 

These men make poor soldiers. 
They are often hypochondriacs. (Al- 
ways rushing to the infirmary to re- 
port imaginary ills). They are the 
company drunks. They take poorly 
to discipline, although under excep- 
tional circumstances they sometimes 
rise to heights of valor. Napoleon 
and Hitler are examples of the latter. 

Another problem for the draft 
boards is that of sorting out the men 
with traces of venereal disease. These 
are not likely to show up during the 
period of training, but in heavy bills 
for taxpayers during years to come. 


X-RAYS TO BE MADE 


Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
believes a thorough check on draf- 
tees while they are being examined 
will pay big dividends. He proposes 
that a blood specimen be taken from 
each registrant. The specimens are 
to be sent to the nearest public 
health laboratory. Men who have 
positive or doubtful serological tests 
would be directed to report to a phy- 
sician or free clinic for further exa- 
mination. There are 2500 such free 
clinics in the U. S. 

X-ray examinations of the chest 
will be made at the drafting posts 
only as required, in order to deter- 
mine definitely whether a man is 
physically fit. After a man is induct- 
ed and brought into camp a general 
X-ray of the chest of each man will 
be made, and two permanent films 
prepared. A hundred X-ray machines 
for this work have been ordered and 
will be delivered within the next few 
months. 


ASSIGNED TO STATE POST 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—Lt. Col. J. 
Victor Dallin, a National Guard of- 
ficer, was appointed director of the 
State Bureau of Aeronautics. He re- 











ed. troops. 


signed as manager of the Philadel- 
phia airport to accept the state post. 


Unstable Selectees Cost U. S. $33,000 
Each Since 1917; Expense May Be 


Excessive In Present Draft Too 


WASHINGTON—If Adolf Hitler had been an American soldier 
during the World War, he might have cost the U. S. taxpayer 
neuropsychiatrists say, which 
develop into “unstable nerve” cases—88,000 of which were select- 
ed in 1917. Cost of hospital buildings, compensation and other 


other buildings are of wood instead 
of the more enduring stone, steel and 
concrete of the structures built to 
endure through the year. Hyndreds 
of these temporary buildings are be- 
ing erected, at a cost exceeding 
$5,000,000. Generally they are con- 


You Need All These 
Things (And More) 
To Build an Army 


CHICAGO—You need more than 














Miss Agnes Rosele First 


Of Army’s New Nurses 


WASHINGTON—Miss Agnes C. matches, rugs, refrigerators, loco- 
is the first Red Cross motives, electric and gas ranges, to 
nurse in the nation to be called for} ™emtion a fe 
active service in the : . : 
Corps under the expansion program.| ™erce compiled a long list of arti- 
Miss Rosele was administered the| les needed in the Army and sent 
oath of allegiance same as that taken| it,to Illinois manufacturers who 
by any government-employe, by Capt.| Might be able to supply some of 
a 0 2 ag en of the them. 
alter Reed hospital. By July, 1941, - A 
4019 Red Cross amen will have| ©: of C. pointed out, was in the 
been added to Army rolls. 


Army Nurse 


It is expected that the Army will| needed to build an army include 
need 1255 nurses by December, 1940.| typewriters, adding machines, pack- 
The requirements by corps areas are:| ing and shipping materials, corru- 
First, 139; Second, 174; Third, 128;| gated steel arches, motorcycles, 
Fourth, 147; Fifth, 115; Sixth, 121;| burlap and canvas bags, sawmills, 
eventh, 153; Enght, 121; Ninth, 127;| leather, glass and celluloid. 
Hawaii, 10, and Puerto Rico, 20. ___a_--= 


men to build an army. There are 
plenty of other things besides man- 
power and good food that are ne- 
cessary. What, for instance? 
Well, toilet articles, safety 


w. 
The Illinois Chamber of Com- 


One quartermaster’s depot, the 


market for bicycles. 
Just a few of the other things 











New Courses Start at Infantry School As 


General Hodges Named Commandant 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Highlighting development at this busy station 
during the past week was the appointment of Brig. Gen. Courtney H 
Hodges as Commandant of the Infantry School here. General Hodges has 
been serving as Assistant Commandant of the military lyceum since the 


summer of 1938. 


As senior officer on duty in the academic department of the school, Brig. 


Gen. Leonard T. Gerow has assum- 
ed the duties of Assistant Command- 
ant and head of the department. By 
the seniority rule, Maj. Gen. Char- 
les L. Scott, who commands the 2nd 
Armored Division at Fort Benning, 
continues as Commanding General 
at Fort Benning. 


Gen. Hodges was a Lieut. Col. 
when he became Assistant Command- 
ant of the Infantry School two years 
ago. At the time of that assign- 
ment, he had just completed a tour 
on the General Staff Corps at Head- 
quarters of the Philippines Depart- 
ment. Besides being a graduate of 
the Command and General Staff 
School and the Army War College, 
he completed the battery command- 
ers’ course at the Field Artillery 
School. He started his military ser- 
vice as an enlisted man in 1906. 

About the time the appointment 
of General Hodges was announced, 
two classes, one in communications 
and the other a new course for bat- 
talion commanders and staff officers, 
began at the Infantry School. The 
communications course, under direc- 
tion of Lieut. Col. Maximilian Clay, 
Chief of the Communications Group, 
had a registration of 58 officers 
drawn from the Regular Army, Re- 
serve Corps and National Guard. 

Under supervision of Lieut. Col. 
C. W. Thomas, Chief of the 2nd Sec- 





tion of the Infantry School, the bat- 








talion commanders and staff officers 
course, the first of its kind to be 
taught here, had its initial session. 
This class is composed entirely of 
selected National Guard officers de- 
tailed from divisions now on active 
duty throughout the nation. Both 
courses will run 12 weeks. 


At mid-week, came an announce- 
ment from Col. James R. Alfonte, 
Fort Benning Quartermaster, that 
bids will be opened Oct. 2 for con- 
struction of 250 cantonment build- 
ings to accommodate the 22nd In- 
fantry and for additional shelter for 
units ‘of the 4th Division that are 
expanding to full strength. 

Meanwhile, grading and prepara- 
tion of a base for paving the Ist 
Division road is well advanced. Work 
was begun last week on the stretch 
from the Cusseta highway to the 
8th Division road. 





“MEN WITH WINGS” PROGRAM 
PREPARED BY SCOTT FIELD 


CHICAGO — “Uncle Sam’s Men 
With Wings” was the title of a radio 
sketch broadcast over the Columbia 
System Sunday to promote Regular 
Army Air Corps enlistments. The 
skit was prepared and directed by 
Air Corps officers of the S-2 Section, 


—_—_— 


Benning Grows Under Expansion; BAr 
Post Complement to Be 31,500, __. Pl 
Payroll Jumps to $2,000,000 Ne 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—As old units return and new ung WA 
form, this post will become one of the largest in the Army, w per 





a complement of 1500 officers and 30,000 enlisted men per oe 
nently stationed here. ; y ted ti 

Sprawled over 97,245 acres of rolling country nine miles s¢ Aut 
of Columbus, the reservation contains many Regular A ~ - 
organizations that won fame in the . é Wificati 
AEF. Among these is the reactivat-|centrated in areas assigned to ¢ The 
ed 4th Division, which is _ being | sional and other of the larger org bie 
equipped with enough motor vehicles | zations, some of these areas | Philliy 
to transport in one move all of its|several miles apart. ‘ct 


As an educational center, 
Benning has for 22 years been rite 
home of the service school for B uffa 
army’s largest branch, the Infant , v 
To this school the War Departmameo"™®" 


has sent hundreds of young officaa®” on 
annually to study infantry climes,” " 
and technique, and to obtain a wom” ’P 


able knowledge of the associa 
arms. In addition to the courses fS§eye 
officers, specialist courses provided 
the school are attended by enli 


men drawn from units located in re 
sections of the United States. WA 

The demand under army expaiidition: 
sion for trained junior officers aBroceiy 


enlisted specialists for newly org@ipartm 
ized infantry units has greatly Biment. 
creased infantry school enrollmeiiimade 
Courses have been abbreviated aiireinfo 
classes have been enlarged. 1st 
month new classes are started MBone F 
fore other classes in the same cour stre 
have been graduated. It is expeciMenliste 
that this process will go on as ar vali 
expansion continues until se Eig 
thousand officers and enlisted of the 
are enrolled in classes in Fort Baitransf 
ning at all times. Fort | 


INFANTRY BOARD HERE Flight 


Students in the school repre = 
the Regular Army, National Gu Okla 
and Organized Reserves. 15th 

As the testing center of the serbon 
fantry, Fort Benning is the locatifi 
of the Infantry Board. This agen 
which is practically a field b 
of the office of the Chief of Inf 
try in Washington, works on pl 
and tests for improvements in 
thing pertaining to the army’s 
est branch—from web equipment 
weapons to tactical doctrine. 97th 

As aid in school demonstrat he tre 
and in field tests, units of all comfy y 
branches of the army, except nin y 
Coast Artillery, are represented and 
the garrison. 


Among many attractions to visit®, a 
at Fort Benning are its 30 fi 16tk 
ranges, its gigantic concrete @ ight 
brick barracks buildings, its stadigf, 1g 
and many athletic fields; its chai a 
where soldiers of the Catholic, F nd , 
testant and Jewish faiths worship, Divisi 
extensive buildings and utilities @ioy 


pansion program; the beauty of the 2 
forest drives and trails, along wh rival . 
many thousands of dogwood and ron m- 
bud trees have been planted in! 22n 
cent years; its organized hunt; Brooks 
horse shows; and its athletic © to the 
tests, which bring to it some Of Kon s 
outstanding athletes of the army alif , 


navy. 
The main Infantry School bu rt 
which was completed in 1935 dates | 


house post headquarters and of thes 
academic department of the s¢ 


although only three stories high, ee 
floor space equaling that of an@ The 


age ten-story city office buildit Headq 
LONGEST BUILDING nd wi 


The 29th Infantry barracks, Mrield, | 
in circular form, if measured #gefawn 


‘| straight line probably would Bomba 


the longest building in the weld. 
under one roof. It houses over 
members of one of Uncle Sam's Wi 228 
known regiments of infantry. ! 
other like cuartels are the hom@§™ was 


other organizations. ; 

The army-owned and _ ope eh 
Fort Benning narrow-guage rail, ibutir 
has 24 miles of track. It is USBpropra, 
transport troops and freight to QRoosey, 


ous parts of the reservation. t¥ 7, 
its own railroad shops. dollars 
The athletic and recreational Bpypjic , 
lities at the post include & Monneg; 
course, football stadium, bi milita 
field, gymnasium, handball ¢é m 
bowling alleys, tennis courts, ! 
show bowl, drag hunting coursé@NEW I 
mounted hunts, and polo and h4@#TO HO 
trial fields. OMA 
On Army pay day soldiers “@Washir, 
the streets and stores of Colum™™pyr¢},,. 
city of 54,000, as they make Mecaty, 
chases for the next month. That 


business acceleration has cash } Ad 
it, is indicated by the fact th®iiat. 95 
the units now at Fort Benning "Mo be , 
their authorized strength the The 
finance officer will disburse ClNation. 
$2,000,000 each month for theBhis oo, 
of officers and enlisted me*Bsioy 
much more is needed month Sens. 
take care of civilian payrolls 
meet the post’s commercial acct AF 
Besides its military pop F 


there are approximately 1200 EM 
enrollees and 2,500 other ef oy 
resident at Fort Benning. The e de 


are employes of the post or dem °< in 
ents of officers and enlisted B°mes s 





Scott Field, Ill. 


entitled to government quartet” ®uto 





— 
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Army Engineers 
Plan Bases In° 


Newfoundland 


WASHINGTON—Army and Navy 

perts this week were sent to New- 
foundland ‘> begin preliminary work 
on new defense bases to be construc- 
ed there. 

Authoritative sources said plans 
eall for construction of three separ- 
te harbor bases with protective fort- 
ifications, and two airports. 

The first group of Army experts 
n Newfoundland is headed by Maj. 
Phillip G. Bruton, the Army’s dis- 
trict engineer at Buffalo, N. Y. His 
roup, said to number 25, includes 
military and civil personnel of the 
Buffalo office. Army engineers will 
onduct surveys preliminary to con- 
rruction of fortifications and air- 
ports. The Navy will concentrate on 
hip bases and offshore development. 





Several Air Units 


Are Transferred 


WASHINGTON—A number of ad- 
ditional Air Corps Squadrons have 
received orders from the War De- 
partment for transfer and _ assign- 
ment. The orders apparently were 
made in line with the Army’s current 
reinforcements. They included: 

1st Observation Squadron (less 
one Flight) at Fort Riley, Kan., with 

strength of 33 officers and 238 
mnlisted men, attached to the 2nd 

avalry Division at the same station. 

Eight officers and 40 enlisted men 
of the 15th Observation Squadron, 
transferred from Scott Field, IIl., to 
Fort Knox, Ky., for assignment to 
Flight C, 12th Observation Squadron, 
vhich is to be transferred without 
personnel or equipment to Fort Sill, 
Okla., to Fort Knox. 

15th Observation Squadron (less 
personnel transferred to Fort Knox), 
o be transferred from Scott Field, 
Fort Sill, and attached to the Field 

illery School. 

Personnel and equipment of Flight 

, 12th Observation Squadron, now 
at Fort Sill, to be transferred to the 
5th Observation Squadron upon its 

ival at Post Field. 

97th Observation Squadron is to 
be transferred from Mitchell Field, 
IN. Y., to Lawson Field, Fort Ben- 
ming, Ga., on or about Nov. 15. This 
Squadron, less one Flight, is assign- 
ed to the [Vth Corps; one flight is 


iP attached to the Infantry School. 


16th Observation Squadron (less 
Flight B) is being transferred from 
Pope Field, Fort Bragg, N. C., to 
‘Lawson Field, Fort Benning, at once, 
nd attached to the 2nd Armored 
Division. Flight B, 16th Observa- 
tion Squadron, will be attached to 
the 2nd Armored Division upon ar- 
rival of the 97th Observation Squad- 
ron at Lawson Field. 

22nd Observation Squadron at 
Brooks Field, Tex., will be assigned 
to the 8th Corps; the 82nd Observa- 
tion Squadron at Hamilton Field, 
alif., to the 3rd Corps, and the 91st 
Observation Squadron at McChord 
Field, Wash., to the 9th Corps, at 
dates to be announced later. Each 
of these Squadrons has an authorized 
strength of 31 officers and 146 en- 
isted men. 

The 17th Bombardment Wing 
Weadquarters is being constituted 
nd will be activated at Barkersdale 
Field, La., with training cadets being 
irawn from personnel of the 2nd 
a eement Group (Light) at that 
field. 





$228,132,013 Bill Signed 


WASHINGTON—A $228,132,013 
Appropriation bill, $170,000,000 of 
vhich is earmarked for agencies con- 
ributing to the national defense 
program, was signed by President 
Roosevelt, 

he measure contains 40 million 
follars for the development of 250 
public airports. They will be used in 
Onnection with expansion of the 
military air forces. 





EW IOWA TRAINING CENTER 
TO HOUSE 72ND FA BRIGADE 
OMAHA—George E. Fuller, SCS, 


‘#’ashington, will have charge of the 


burchase of 40,000 acres of land in 
Yecatur and Wayne counties, Iowa, 
0 be used for an army training 
tenter. A camp which will accommo- 
date 35,000 will be constructed there 
0 be ready Feb. 1, 1941. 

The 72nd FA Brigade, Michigan 
ational Guard, will be trained at 
us center and a regular army div- 
on, probably the Sixth, will be 
Signed to it. 





AFF SGT. KILLED BY CAR 
_ HEMPSTEAD, L. I.—Staff Set. 
hilip McMananon, Chemical War- 
€ detachment at Mitchel Field, 
ed in Hempstead hospital of in- 
uries sustained when he was hit by 
n automobile. 


' 


by Alex Radin 

FORT OGLETHORPE, Ga.— 
Colorful army mounts, obscured 
in recent months by the suc- 
cesses of more spectacular me- 
chanized forces, are quietly 
making a new stand here in 
their fight against obscurity. 

One of the most seasoned veterans 


ago began learning the tricks of 
motorized warfare here when the 
first group of trailer vans for trans- 
porting horses was shipped to this 
cavalry post. 

Today, with 55 large trailer vans 
—each able to portee a squad of 


Cavalry stationed here is one of the 
fastest, most mobile units in the U.S. 
Army. It is the only regiment of 
cavalry in the Army that has com- 
plete equipment for transporting all 
the horses of the regiment. 
Although it is only now being ma- 
terialized, the idea of transporting 
horse troops by trailer vans is not 
new. For several years this means 
of increasing the speed and range of 
cavalry has been tested experiment- 
ally by the 1st Division, in Texas. 
However, it was only about a year 
ago that the 6th Cavalry began to 
experiment with the idea of putting 
wheels under horses. At that time 
Brig.-Gen. Campbell B. Hodges, then 
of the 5th Infantry Division, Fort 
McLellan, Ala., came to Fort Ogle- 
thorpe to review the regiment. Fol- 
lowing the review, one large trailer, 
loaded with a squad of horses, men 
and equipment, was driven on the 
field and unloaded, or ‘“de-trucked,” 
before the eyes of General Hodges. 
The “de-trucking’’ maneuver, which 
included the saddling and mounting 
of the horses, was found to take only 
slightly more than five minutes. 


GENERAL IS IMPRESSED 


General Hodges watched the ma- 
neuver with great interest, and was 
impressed with the significance of 
the development. After the horses 
were saddled and mounted by the 
men, General Hodges turned to Brig.- 
Gen. John Millikin, then command- 
ing officer of the 6th Cavalry, and 
observed: 

“The transportation of horses 
quickly to positions where they are 
needed for detailed reconnaissance 
is of considerable military value. I 
have been in the infantry all my life, 
but I can say that this exhibition 
today has been of special interest to 
me. The cavalry, which is so success- 
fully used for detailed ground recon- 
naissance, is given new speed and 
mobility with this equipment.” 

About four months ago, when the 
first large shipment of the trailers 
was received here, General Millikin 
himself directed a maneuver with 
the new equipment. A platoon of 
horses was loaded on the trailers and 
driven speedily over the post reser- 
vation. Then, at a predetermined 
spot, the platoon was halted for de- 
trucking. In only about seven min- 
utes the entire platoon of horses 
was completely saddled, mounted and 
galloping over an open ficld. 

Primarily a regiment used for 
scouting, the 6th Cavalry will assume 
greater strategic and tactical im- 
portance with the new equipment, 
Gencral Millikin said. While the 
average march of horse troops is 
only about thirty miles a day, the 
horses, placed on trailers, can be 
taken distances of 200 or 250 miles 
a day. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


“But this is really not the greatest 
advantage of such equipment,” he 
pointed out. “Let us suppose that 
one flank of troops is badly in need 
of reinforcements. It would take too 
long to march behind the lines to the 
flank where they are needed. How- 
ever, placed on the trailers, the 
horses and troops can be _ taken 
speedily, behind the lines, to the 
flank needing reinforcements. 

“Here is another example of the 
great need for this equipment,” he 
continued. “The horse troops may 
be taken on a march. Suddenly they 
come upon a light bridge that will 
not even support a scout car. In 
such an instance the horses can be 
de-trucked and marched across the 
bridge to scout the territory beyond. 
In other cases the horse troops can 
be unloaded to swim across small 
streams that would otherwise be im- 
passable to motor vehicles.,”’ 

Other high-ranking army officers 
have commented upon the importance 
of this new equipment. Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Scott, commander of the 
2nd Armored Division, at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., was a special guest here 
about two months ago and witnessed 
the de-trucking of an entire squad- 
ron of horses. 


HORSES STILL IMPORTANT 
“This is giving the horse a break 

in modern warfare,’’ General Scott 

commented at that time. He observ- 





of warfare, Old Dobbin four months || 


horses, men and equipment—the 6th | } 


Horse Vans Add Speed To Cavalry 
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lines. 


GITTIN’ THAR FUSTIST WITH THE MOSTEST 
ALRY—is greatly simplified by the addition of horse trailers 
to cavalry outfits. This important innovation should consider- 
ably delay the exit of the horse as a combatant in modern war- 
fare. If war should come to these shores, the American road 
system will permit rapid cavalry patrol of our lengthy coast- 
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zation. Meanwhile, it will do the 

best it can with what it has. 
Washington has one of the 21 

mobile antiaircraft regiments in the 





National Guard. Such a small force 
admittedly could not do much in de- 
fense of the city. A hundred or 200 
regiments like it could ring the capi- 
tal’s soft spots in steel and, aiding 
hundreds of fighting aircraft based 
close by, could hold all but occasion- 
al bombers at bay. 


The Army plan is based on the 
theory that the best defense of any 
point is defense at the farthest prac- 
ticable distance from that point. 
Fighter planes will bear the larger 
share of Washington defense. Anti- 
aircraft guns, to cover the fields from 
which the planes must fly and to 
shield essential points within a larger 
objective, such as a city’s utilities, 
are indispensable. 


DEFENSE RING WIDE 


But relatively few planes will be 
based at Washington’s three great 
airports. Planes will take the skies 
in New York or North Carolina or 
Michigan or Arkansas in the capital’s 
defense. Every attack they break 
up at these remote points will be an 
attack that won’t harm Washing- 
‘ton thereafter. Fighter pilots de- 
fending the nation’s capital will see 
little of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

There will be airplanes here of 
course. There will be squadrons of 
interceptors, the little fellows that 
climb thousands of feet in a few 
minutes, to deal with the bombers 





ed that horses are still playing an 
important part in modern combat, 
and noted that a greater proportion 
of horses were used by the Germans 
in their recent blitzkriegs than were 
used by the armies of the War be- 
tween the States. 

“The extensive use of aircraft and 
mechanized units has given new im- 
portance to horse troops,” he said. 

“The bombing of railroads and road 
nets by enemy aircraft means that 
horse troops are needed to main- 
tain a line of communication. Horse 
troops are still the most reliable 
form of transportation on any battle- 
field,” he stated. 

He observed that horse troops are 
also of great value because they are 
adaptable to almost any terrain, and 
are of specially great value in the 
hilly and mountainous country of 
South America. 

The importance of this equipment 
was recognized by the War Depart- 
ment recently. Lieut. Col. Charles 
Gerhardt, of the new general head- 
quarters staff, was a visitor here last 
week, and announced that seven cav- 
alry regiments with equipment simi- 
lar to that of the 6th Cavalry, will 
be organized soon in the National 
Guard. 








Army Experts Aided In Job of Charting 
Air Defense of Nation’s Capitol by 


British Capitol’s Experience 


WASHINGTON—Some day, this nation’s capital may possibly 
be in the same spot as London and Berlin are today. The lessons 
learned by U. 8. Army observers over there will be put into effect 
here to meet such an eventuality. 

The Army has mapped out its tactics on paper and is only 
waiting for the materials and men to bring these plans to reali- 





that break through the 
rings of planes hundreds 
away. 


encircling 
of miles 


To defend airports while their 
planes are in the air or before they 
have got off is the mission of AA 
artillery. If it can be located near 
the fields in sufficient force to sur- 
round them with an impregnable wall 
of steel, antiaircraft’s mission would 
be fulfilled to perfection. If—and 
this is more likely — fire from the 
ground can force enemy bombers to 
fly so high that their bombing is 
haphazard, antiaircraft will be do- 
ing an excellent job. 


SOFT SPOTS GUARDED 


Soft spots in Washington like the 
MeMillan Reservoir, the Capitol, 
Union Station, ete.—will be encircled 
by four rings of defenses. In the 
center would be a battery of 12 .50- 
caliber machine guns. Twenty-four 
87mm AA guns would be placed’ in 
the second circle. In the third circle 
would be four batteries of four 3- 
inch guns each. Around these de- 
fenses would be powerful search- 
lights to pick up the enemy planes 
and keep them in the glare while the 
guns went to work. 


That is the way tne Army’s tac- 
ticians have it figured out. And that 
is how a similar defense is working 
out in practice in England. 


Devens Is Made Ready 


To House Ist Division 


BOSTON — Arrangements for 
transfer of the 1st Division of the 
Regular Army from Governors Is- 
land to Fort Devens, Mass., are be- 
ing worked out by Army officials. 
It is understood the transfer is to 
be made at an early date. Mean- 
while, construction of housing facili- 
ties at Fort Devens is progressing 
rapidly. 

Maj. Gen. Karl Truesdell, 1st Div- 
ision Commander, and Maj. Gen. 
James A. Woodruff, Commander of 
the 1st Corps Area, recently held a 
conference on the proposed transfer. 
The move was said unofficially to 
be connected with the Selective Serv- 
ice training. 

At present, one Battalion of the 
1st Division’s 26th Infantry is the 


, only armed force on the Fort Devens 


Post. The unit was stationed there 
following the departure of the 13th 
Infantry for Puerto Rico last sum- 
mer. 


The Division is organized as one 
of the Army’s new streamlined tri- 
angular units. 


——_—$—$—$—$—$—$LLL$L_—$—$_—$——L$L LT 


U.S. Rebuilds Guard 
Cavalry Into Speed 


Streamlined Units 


WASHINGTON — The Nation 
Guard Cavalry is being reorganize 
Maj. Gen. John F. Williams, chie 
of the War Department’s Nation 
Guard Bureau announced. In its ne 
form the cavalry will consist oi 
mostly faster, partly mechanized 
corps regiments. 

The reorganization plan also in 
cludes the creation of several anti 
aircraft, field artillery, engineer anc 
other Guard units. 

The new mechanized regimen 
described as “fast moving, 
ting, capable of rapid ground recon 
naissance,” will be established from 
four existing Guard cavalry div 
sions. 

The divisions are: 21st, from Mas 
sachusetts, New Jersey and Ne 
York; 22d, from Kentucky, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; 23rd, from Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Tennes 
see and Wisconsin, and 24th, from 
Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas 
Washington and Wyoming. 

This type cavalry regiment, Wil 
liam said, was comprised of eight 
troops—a headquarters troop, a se 
vice troop, a horse squadron of three 
troops, and a mechanized squadror 
of three troops. 

When brought up to full strength, 
the new streamlined regiments would 
consist of 68 officers, one warrant 
officer and 1284 enlisted men. 

Each regiment will be equipped 
with 286 machine guns (calibre -30) 

























































































‘119 anti-tank machine-guns (calibre 


.50), 12 anti-tank guns (37 mm) 
259 sub-machine-guns (calibre 45) 
88 scout cars and 171 motorcycles. 


Army-CCC In Teamwork 
As New Units Arrive 


At Fort Benning 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—This se 
tion and the Nation soon will see 
an example of coordination between 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the Army, with the transfer to this 
station of a number of CCC con 
tingents. , 

The new CCC arrivals will increase 
that organization’s personnel here to 
around 800. Capt. Van R. White 
command the new subdistric’ of the 
CCC here. The civilian trainees will 
clear 17,000 acres and thin out 18,- 

im 
4 ’ 





000 acres of land to provide 
proved training areas for tho 4tl 
Division and the 2nd Armored Divi 
sion. 

The subdistrict camp is being erec- 
ted about one-half mile south of 
Harmony Church, along the James- 
ton Road. 





District Guard Is Reviewed 
By Gen. Cox and Selective 


Service Administrators 


WASHINGTON — The District’s 
National Guard units were reviewed 
Tuesday night by their commander, 
Brig. Gen. Albert L. Cox, and offi- 
cials of the local Selective Service 
administration, who were honor 
guests of the Division. : 

Massed in solid Battalions behind 
their colors, more than 2400 Guards- 
men passed the reviewing stand on 
the Mall between Fourth and Sixth 
Streets. It was a unit that had 
grown more than 50 per cent since 
its last review in May, and now com- 
posed of men hardened by three 
weeks in the field. 

As a sharp wind swept across the 
flood-lighted parade, the Guard’s two 
Regiments, two Battalions and one 
Infantry Company stood at attention 
while marksmanship trophies and 
service medals were presented, then 
passed in review. Col. John W. 
Oehmann, Commanding the 121st 
Engineers, acted in Command of the 
troops. Trophies and medals were 
presented by Gen. Cox and Col. 
Lewis B. Hershey. National Selective 
Service Director. The District of 
Columbia Commissioners were repre- 
sented by Col. David McCoach, Jr., 
Engineer Commissioner. 

Led by the 121st Engineers Band 
under Warrant Officer Meyer Gold- 
man, the massed troops swept past 
the reviewing stand in excellent for- 
mation. The 121st Engineers were 
under Lieut. Col. Julian S. Oliff. Next 
in line came the 1st Battalion, 104th 
Quartermaster Regiment, command- 
ed by Maj. F. F. Bernsdorff; the 29th 
Division Special Troops, under Lieut. 
Col. William, T. Roy; the 260th Coast 
Artillery, commanded by Col. Wal- 
ter W. Burns, and Company A, 372nd 
— a Capt. Sylvester F. Black- 
well. 

It was the District Guard’s last 
review prior to taking up active 





duty in the National Army. 
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Rush Bases For 
| Planes, Radio 
In Alaska 


WASHINGTON—A ‘“communica- 


\tion and airway system in Alaska as 


efficient as any in the United States” 


is the goal of the Civil Aeronautics 


‘Board, as it speeds heavy equipment 
to the far North. Sixteen radio sta- 


tions and five emergency flying 


— 


fields have been finished already. 
Among the equipment being ship- 

ped by steamboat from Seattle to 

Alaskan ports are huge caterpillar 


. trailbreakers, which can scoop up a 


ton of earth at a time. Col. Donald 


| N. Connolly, CAB administrator, said 
| that the severe winter weather and 


| the Alaskan project 


the ruggedness of the terrain made 
“one of our 
biggest jobs.” 


Yale Would Provide Staff 
For Army Hospital In 


Case of Emergency 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Affiliation 
of Yale University’s School of Medi- 
cine with the “39th General Hospit- 
al” has been approved, Charles Sey- 
mour, President of the University, 
announced this week. He said the 


| approval came from Secretary of 


War Stimson. 


At present, the “39th General 


| Hospital” exists only on paper as a 


unit of the War Department’s Mo- 
bilization Day medical Set-up. But in 
case of this Nation’s becoming in- 


' volved in a war, the institution would 


actually become a hospital building 
at an as yet undetermined location, 
and a previously organized staff from 
the Yale School of Medicine would 
serve as it staff. 

Dr. Seymour said the School of 
Medicine has been commissioned to 
provide a staff of 32 doctors, all of 
whom would receive appointment in 
the Medical Officers Reserve. 





More Replacement, Recruit 


Centers Set Up by Army 


WASHINGTON—Twenty-one _re- 
placement centers for 181,700 troops 
were designated this week by the 


| War Department in widely scattered 


7 


ureas. At the same time, 16 addi- 
tional recruit depots were opened to 
process incoming draftees. 

The replacement centers will be 
maintained for the actual training of 
draftees and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by mid-March, 1941. They 
will be used to fill up Army ranks 
as needed. This is part of the peace- 
time plan to maintain each unit at 
full strength. 

The 16 reception centers will all 
require the construction of canton- 
ments and tent camps. 





Announce Officer Transfers 


WASHINGTON—Upon arrival of 
Brig. Gen. Frank S. Clark from 
Washington to take command of the 
Coast Artillery School at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., Maj. Gen. Frederick H. 
Smith will relinquish his command 
there. 

The War Department has an- 
nounced that Gen. Smith will become 
Commander of the Coastal Frontier 
Defense. Other transfers of officers 
announced include: Brig. Gen. James 
P. Marley, now on duty in the In- 
spector General’s office, to the 8th 
Division, Fort Jackson, S. C., and 
Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Harding, com- 
manding the 7th Infantry at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii, assigned to 
the 9th Division, Fort Bragg, N. C. 





BIG PLANE ENGINE CONTRACT 
GOES TO WRIGHT CORP. 
WASHINGTON—Airplane engine 


contracts totaling $81,569,140.61 
were awardcd to the Wright Aeron- 


) autical Corporation over the past 


week-end by the War Department. 


| Part of the order was allocated to 


ae 


the Navy, under the policy announced 
by the War Department on Aug. 30, 
whereby the Army will deal exclu- 
sively with the Wright company for 


| Wright engines for combined require- 


ments. Such engines as will go to 


| the Navy will be paid for by trans- 


fer of Navy funds to the Army. 





SANWICH LOSES TO FALMOUTH 
IN CAMP SITE DESIGNATION 
BOSTON—Falmouth remains the 
official location of Camp Edwards 
despite the protest of Sandwich Se- 
lectmen. Such was the announce- 


f ment at the office of the Adjutant 


General who has certified the offi- 


| cial designation to the War Depart- 
| ment. It was pointed out that Fal- 


mouth has freight facilities and a 
sizeable post office. However, nobody 


denies that the camp is actually in 
‘Sandwich. 





of 183 new ones. 





CIGARS AND CHEVRONS APLENTY—hit Kelly Field all 
at once recently when War Department orders arrived author- 
izing over 700 promotions among enlisted personnel at the air- 
drome. The activation on Sept. 1 of six new squadrons required 
in the expanded training program at Brooks Field and San An- 
gelo, Tex., provided the vacancies. Those smiles you see are of 
the very best “new corporal” variety. They are part of 277 new 
corporals, Eleven Pvt. 1st Cl.’s jumped to staff sergeants, part 
—Army Air Corps, KF Section Photo 





Hard To See How a Quaker Can Sleep 
With Plants Gunning Their Gears 





Young Minister Signs 
With Army Warbirds 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — The theme 
of the spiritual, ‘‘All God’s Chil- 
luns Got Wings,” must have run 
through the mind of a handsome 
25-year old minister of this city | 
as he left his pulpit a few days ago | 
to join the Army Air Corps. i 

The new recruit is the Rev. Rush , 
McDonald, who passed his physical | 
examination at Maxwell Field 
after resigning as Associate Pastor 
of a Memphis Baptist Church. He 
has been ordered to report to an 
Army training school at Tulsa, 
Okla., after which he is scheduled 
‘to be transferred to the Army’s 
“West Point of the Air’’ in Texas. 

“T won’t hesitate to squeeze the 
trigger of a machinegun, if the 
United States becomes involved in 
a defensive war,” the blue-eyed 
minister declared. 


teem ne 
Chute Fouls On Army 


Flyer, But He Lives 


FORT LEWIS, Wash.—Lt. Felix 
Hardison knows all about narrow 
escapes from death. He had one. 

He was flying an Army bomber at 
4000 feet in a heavy fog. Something 
went “haywire.”’ He bailed out. His 
unopened parachute caught on the 
plane. He dangled there for what 
seemed minutes, unable to release 
himself or climb back into the plane. 
He felt certain that death was near. 

As the falling plane gained mo- 
mentum, the force of the wind tore 
the parachute free. He jerked the 
rip cord, and floated to earth and 
_— The plane crashed and burn- 
ed. 














Nazi Ban on Plane Resale 


WASHINGTON—An offer by the 
United States to buy back from 
France 110 war planes purchased in 
this country just before Paris fell 
into the hands of the Germans has 
been turned down because of restric- 
tions in terms of the Nazi armistice. 

This was disclosed in New York 
this week by Gaston Henri-Haye, 
French Ambassador, who explained 
however, “It would naturally be to 
France’s interest to sell the planes 
back as they will soon be deteriorat- 
ed and we could use the seven to 
nine million dollars we paid for 
them.” He went on to point out that 
the German armistice prevented the 
resale. 

The Ambassador conferred with 
President Roosevelt early in the 





week. It is understood they discussed } 


the airplane matter along with other 
subjects bearing on relations be- 
tween this country and the Vichy | 
Government. 

| 








NEW AIR BASE AT FORT WAYNE | 


WASHINGTON—Selection of Fort | 
Wayne, Ind., as a site for location | 
of a new Air Corps station was an-| 
nounced by the War Department 
over last week-end. 

It is planned that when facilities | 
are available, the 31st Pursuit Group | 
(Interceptor) and the 46th Air Base 
Group with a total strength of around 
140 officers and 1200 enlisted men | 
will be formed at the new station. 
Service elements will consist of about | 
35 officers and 500 enlisted men. 

Construction cost will approximate | 
$1,000,000. | 





; the National Defense Advisory Com- 


PHILADELPHIA — “The_ Work- 
shop of the World” that is Philadel- 
phia and vicinity is back in its old 
strides, only on a greater scale than 
ever before in so short a_ time, as 
workmen bear down on the job of 
helping make America secure. 

In four record-breaking months 


mission has awarded contracts total- 
ing upward of one and a half billions 
of dollars to industries in this dis- 
trict. The $1,370,797,105 worth of 
contracts is approximately one sixth 
of the total for the entire Nation. 

The new work has restored cour- 
age to thousands of laborers and 
their families as well as to business- 
men. Nearly 50,000 new jobs already 
haYe been created as factories grind 
away on hundreds of the articles 
used by the Army and Navy, from 
“grab-bag” assignments and false 
teeth to battleships. 

It is expected that by Christmas, 
when the 125 plants in the district 
will be running to capacity, the em- 
ployment index will climb to the 100 
per cent mark for the first time since | 
1929. Broken down into six types | 
of industry, plants here are work- | 
ing on shipbuilding and shipfitting: 
tanks and accessories; antiaircraft 
guns, howitzers, bombs and ammuni- 
tion; uniform; tools and precision in- 





struments, and miscellaneous articles | 
of almost every description. 

It is possible for a soldier wearing 
a Philadedelphia uniform to. shoot 
Philadelphia bullets, ride in Philadel- 
phia tanks or trucks, or fly in air- | 
planes equipped with Philadelphia | 
parts and propelled by Philadelphia ' 
gasoline. And at night he can sleep 
on a Philadelphia cot under a Phila- 
delphia tent. i 





—. 


Men Who Supply Wallop for Soldiers 
Hear Patterson Praise Garand Gun 


NEW YORK—A forecast that deliveries of war equipment bid fair te 
become more prompt than predicted by some observers, despite certain 
ficulties growing out of rapidly-changing modern demands, was heard fre 
a prominent Government official here last week. 

Speaking before the Army Ordance Association, Hon. Robert P. Pat 
son, Assistant Secretary of War, sounded the forecast and at the 5 


time praised industry for “whole- 
hearted cooperation in carrying the 
munitions program forward.’> He 
pointed out that the common prac- 
tice of referring to a contract as 
having been “won” by a firm was 
often erroneous, explaining: 


“In many of our most important 
projects, the Government was the 
party that took the initiative and 
asked a company qualified for the 
work to undertake it as a patriotic 
duty,—and the response by industry 
to this appeal has been most heart- 
ening.”’ 

Patterson reminded the ordnance 
men that he was aware of difficulties 
often confronting the firm receiving 
a contract. In this connection he 
commented: 

“Occasionally changes must be 
made while production is under way. 
A striking improvement is brought 
to our attention, like the leak-proof 
tank for airplanes. In such a case 
we should be remiss if we did not 
change the design even in course 
of manufacture. Barring such excep- 
tional cases, the rule is that designs 
are frozen when the contract has 
been made, unless the manufacturer 
assures us that the desired change 
will not delay deliveries. 

“Our experience in 1917 proves 
that the time schedule for deliveries 
can be beaten, when our people are 
alive to the urgency of the situa- 
tion and go at the task with inspired 
enthusiasm. You may depend on it 
that National Defense will not bog 
down by reason of administrative 
action.” 

Praise for the Garand rifle was 
accorded by the Assistant Secretary, 
who said the War Department feels 
“it is the best shoulder weapon to- 
day.”’ He disclosed that Garands 
are being turned out at the rate of 
400 daily with the output expected 
to reach 700 a day in anothre month. 

“If I may say another word for 
the Infantry,’”’ Patterson went on, “I 
was glad to learn the other day 
that the doughboy’s load of 70 
pounds in 1918 had been cut down 
to 54 pougds. It is my hope that 
the load will be reduced still more.” 





“Square Deal’’ On Rentals 


Is Aim Of El Pasoans 


EL PASO, Tex.—E]! Paso has join- 
ed San Angelo in a move to prevent 
house rental from rising as the in- 
flux of Selectees gets under way. 
MayorJ. E. Anderson has appointed 
a special committee of citizens to 
see that the thousands of National 
Guardsmen and recruits at Fort Bliss 
get a square deal. At San Angelo, 
where a great Air Training Base is 
being built, similar action has been 
taken by citizens. 
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YOU CAN'T STICK IT UNLESS YOU'RE HARD 





— The 


medicos have determined that unless a student pilot is in the 
best of health, he cannot keep up the pace set by Uncle Sam’s 
Eagles either the winged (pilots) or wingless (ground school) 
variety. That’s why calisthenics are part of the grind which 
turns out pilots from scratch in less than a year. These hard- 
bitten youngsters are in training at Randolph Field, under- 


graduate school for Army fliers 


, —Army Air Corps Photo 








Lightning Warfare 
Paced by Medics 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—In moder 
warfare a soldier can be attack 
more quickly than in former confli¢ 
but he also can receive treatment 
sooner for any injuries. f 

This point was brought out in dis 
cussions before the annual meeting 
here over the past week-end of ti 
Association of Military Surgeon 
Col. Gustavius Blech, Chicago, 
Col. David N. W. Grant, U. S. Arm 
Medical Corps, said methods of s 
ing lives had-kept pace with light 
ning means of destroying them. 

Better mobility for field hospi 
and ambulances, electro-surgery a1 
improved paliatives of many deserip 
tions were cited. 





Young Pastor Who Refuses 
To Register For Draft 


Is Asked To Resign 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Because of a d 
claration that he could not “as 
Christian take any part in war @ 
preparation for war” and assertid 
that he would refuse to register f 
the draft, a youthful Methodist min 
ister in this vicinity has been 
to resign by the members of one of 
two churches he serves. ‘ 

The conscientious objector is Re 
Winslow Wilson, 28, who serve 
churches at Brownsdale and De 
rural comraunities. The seven me 
bers of the board of the Brown 
dale Methodist Curch called for 
young pastor’s resignation. 





Dykstra Heads Conscriptic 


MADISON, WIS.—The man wh 
startled political economists by h 
swift and effective “clean-up” @ 
Cincinnati’s municipal affairs w 
he was serving as City Manager ther 
some years ago is heading the N 
tion’s first peacetime conscription. 

He is Clarence A. Dykstra, Pres 
dent of the University of Wisconsi 
whose board of directors agreed t 
“lend”? the official to the Gover 
ment during the present emergency 

At their next meeting, the wu 
versity board members will decide 
whether to continue Dykstra’s $15, 
000-a-year salary while he is 9 
leave. Wage for the Federal job 
only $10,000 a year. The educato 
economist said he would leave fd 
the national capital as soon as hij 
appointment was confirmed by t 
Senate. 

“T’ll remain on the conscription jt 
as long as I am needed,” kst 
commented after the Reg etits 
approved his leave. 


Canada Has 7 Pacific Ba 


OTTAWA—Before the war 1 
Royal Canadian Air Force had om 
seaplane training base in British © 
umbia. Now there are at least se\ 
on the West Coast, it was reveal 
this week. 

“These air bases guarantee th 
any unwelcome visitors to Canada 
Pacific shores will receive a : 
reception,” said the director of publ 
information. 








COLLEGE NO BAR TO CADET 
AIR CORPS PROSPECTS 

CHICAGO—Letting out its ? 
to take care of the steadily incre 
ing numbers of Flying Cadets ! 
plicants, the Flying Cadet Trave 
Board has moved into larger q 
ers here. The quarters were transfé 
red from the Post Office to 
Court House. 

As the move was made, 
Board announced a favorable bre 
was in store for applicants lack 
sufficient college credits. Such 
will be given an opportunity to 
mental examinations later. 





INLAND TOWN GETS EYE-FULL 
OF STREAMLINED ARMY UNIT 
HILLSBORO, Tex.—This in 
town which normally is far rem 
from the military of State and 
tion bivouaced a combat detachm 
of the famed motorized, triangt 
streamlined 2nd Division from 


Sam Houston the other night. 

natives got their eyes full of 

machines and potential fighting @ 
of our modern Army. The unit, 
route to Dallas to show its wares 
the Texas State Fair, camped in 
City Park overnight. 
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exas Gets New Pilot Training Center 


SAN ANGELO, Tex.—As the 
wings of the Army Air Corps 
spread steadily over the Nation 
land our territorial possessions, 
ne great American warbird 
again is hovering closely over 
big Texas. 

Here in the broad reaches of an 
rea whose terrain and climate are 
deal for the training of fledgling 
filers who one day may be needed 
» combat the aerial bomb-carrying 

yosies of the dictators, our own 
husky Air Corps eagle is hatching 
sreat new airports for the training 
of pilots and plane-servicing crews. 

From the Texas Gulf Coast, where 
t Corpus Christi a $25,000,000 

aval Air Base is being constructed, 
» the plains of West Texas, the 
wirl of American air wings soon 

Mblended with the coyote’s howl on 

seale that may intrigue even air- 

minded Texans whose State back in 

he World War period became a sort 

of nesting-place for the bulk of Army 
erial combat forces. 


What American does not know about 
Randolph, Kelly, Brooks, Dodd and 
other famed Air Corps stations that 
me into being in the Lone Star 
State during or immediately after the 
st great war? Randolph, the Army’s 
‘West Point of the Air,’’ and all the 
pnthers were named after flying sol- 
jiers who had important parts in the 
development of military aviation, 
ome of them from the time this 
phase of training was initiated by 
e U. S. Army Air Corps, soon 
ter the Wright brothers demons- 
rated the utility of their invention 
t Kitty Hawk. 
on aske Appropriately enough, virtually all 
f one apt the leading pilots of the Nation, 
ven those of the great Air Trans- 
r is Regportation lines, have come up through 
» gservagthe Army route, which means they 
| De an tell you all about Randolph, 
en mem@xelly and Brooks. 

Brown Right now, in the San Angelo vi- 
| for thRinity, a million-dollar Advanced 
raining Base is being constructed 
or the Army, Air Corps, which is 
planning to graduate at least 200 
pilot officers every ten weeks during 
e current emergency. The new base 
vill he on a par with that at Kelly 
ield and will enroll its classes from 
elected graduates of the intermedi- 
te flying courses at Randolph Field, 
or this is to be an advance flying 
hool. 

Fifty-eight buildings are rising 
ere now but there will be 78 struc- 
ures on the 640-acre tract provided 
by the city of San Angelo when the 
hew training center is complete. 
hese will include barracks and all 
he necessary types of hangars and 
ervice buildings. 

The buildings are going up under 
upervision of Lieut. Col. A. M. 
educatoreuidera, who will be in command of 
leave fopne field, and J. C. Worcester, super- 
on as hig sing engineer. The units will take 
d by tare of 200 cadets, 104 Regular 

rmy officers and 1,179 enlisted 
en. Work on a 75-bed hospital 
ed this week. 

All of the enlisted men will eat 

one large mess hall, built in 
i. afeteria style. Officers and Cadets 
| ill have separate mess halls. Many 
ic BaséBf the new buildings will show new 
epartures in Army housing con- 

ction. 

Supplementary housing facilities 
b take care of the new Army ex- 
ansion and its incidental ‘‘boom”’ 
re being provided through private 
mterprise, including a nonprofit co- 
peration that was recently formed 
tre. To haul materials to the field, 
e Santa Fe Railroad has construc- 
bd a mile-long spur into the Govern- 
ent Reservation, after having built 
hew bridge for the track across 
¢ Concho River. Gas, water, sewer 
d electric facilities are being ex- 
nded six miles through the tract, 
nd five miles of hard-surfaced roads 
ll be built over the Reservation. 

©oncrete parking ramp for the 
ining planes will be laid in front 

the hangars. 

ll housing will be in a quadrangle 
ong the Western edge of the field, 
hich is located just two and a half 

€s south of the city. Although 

Present designated only as the San 
mgelo Advanced Training Center, 
© new field will be given a name 
ter training has started on Jan. 8. 

n Angeloans are proud of the 
t that their municipality refused 
take advantage of any opportua- 
§ to profiteer in connection with 
e Air Corps project. Story of the 

selection here holds no romance. 
ué section offered was found to be 

Smooth, well-drained and with 
Caliche (limestone) base that makes 

entire area available for take-offs 

ndings in any kind of weather 
aout the construction of a single 
wway. It makes one think of the 

burgh airport, which needs no 
ten because of its iron-sludge 
et. Fliers could not expect to 
fa better operations center than 
with a limestone base like that of 
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A BARTENDER GOT 





TOLD—when John Sarto laid down 


the law to Slick Ferrelli-in a play titled “Brother Orchid,” stag- 
ed two nights this week at Langley Field, Va., by the Enlisted 
Men’s Dramatic Club. Principal roles in the slice of forensic 
fun were played by Pvt. 1st Cl. James Contonikelas (Sarto, who 
later became Brother Orchid, lower right), Air Base Squadron; 
Pvt. Alberto Greco (bartender Ferrelli, lower left), 36th Pur- 


suit Squadron (Fighter); Pvt. 


Hollyhock, upper left), Hars. 
Group; and Pvt. Hugh E. Allen, 
Squadron, 1st Air Base Group. 


Howell A. Hudson (Brother 
Squadron, 2nd Bombardment 
Jr. (Brother Geranium), Hars. 

—Army Air Corps Photo 





Motorized 4th Division Gets Commander 


WASHINGTON — Assignment of 


Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall as 
Commander of the 4th Division at 
Fort Benning, Ga., places the distin- 
guished officer at the head of one 
of the Army’s motorized Divisions. 

Gen. Fredendall was relieved from 
duty at Fort Sheridan, Ill., at mid- 
week. He has been on duty there 
with the Infantry Section of the 5th 
Division. The officer was born at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and was commis- 
sioned a 2nd Lieutenant of Infantry 
in 1907. 

After a tour of patrol duty on the 
Texas border in 1917, he was order- 
ed to France on the day war was 
declared against the Germany Im- 
perial Government, Apr. 6 of that 
year. He later became Inspector of 
the 1st Division and served success- 
ively as Instructor, 1st Corps Schools; 
Director of Infantry School, 2nd 





the new field here. 

San Angelo caught up the new 
Air Corps base location on the first 
bounce, so to speak, because the 
municipality had been planning con- 
struction of a large new airport. The 
city was fortunate in having among 
its cooperative citizenry one R. G. 
Carr, independent oil man, who had 
been working long for the creation 
of a modern municipal airport here. 
Backed by other leaders and the 
populace at large, Carr took the lead- 
ership when the drive to secure the 
training center started. 

San Angelo’s Board of City Devel- 
epment, under the guidance of its 
manager J. C. Deal, has sponsored 
a campaign to provide quarters for 
married officers and men of the Air 
Corps without any increase in rental 
rates, and local businessmen have 
agreed to hold all prices to normal 
levels after the Army folk have come 
in. 

The War Department has an- 
nounced that 100 AT6’s, single-mo- 
tored two-seater airplanes with re- 





tractable landing gears, will be pro- 
vided for initial training purposes at | 
the new mile-square base. | 


Corps; Commandant, 3rd Corps 
Schools, and aiso served with the 
Training Section, General Staff, AEF. 

Gen. Fredendall was _ executive 
Officer of the AEF’s Rifle and Pistol 
Competitions in France for some 
time. After the war he completed 
the Command and _ General Staff 
School course at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., in 1923, as a distinguished 
graduate. 

After serving for a time in the 
Philippines, he became Executive 
Officer in the office of the Chief of 
Infantry, Washington. 


Famed First Division to Concentrate 
At Fort Devens for Build-Up To 


Streamlined War Strength 


W ASHING'TON—NScattered units of the crack 1st Division, 
Regular Army, will be pulled together at Fort Devens, Mass., 
by Jan. 3 and build up to full wartime streamlined strength. 

Almost all units of Maj. Gen. Karl ‘Truesdell’s division, 
now serving at nine posts in four states, will be brought to 
Devens, Regimental headquarters and two battalions of the 


16th Infantry will continue to garri- 
son Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y. 
The 1st Medical Battalion, 2nd Batal- 
ion of the 26th Infantry and the 1st 
Reconnaissance Troop are already at 
Fort Devens. 

The move is being made to simplify 
training of the 5500 trainees expected 
to be assigned to the division. The 
historic outfit’s present strength is 
about 9400. It is planned to increase 
the complement to 14,700. 

About 1500 of the 5500 new men 
will be allotted the 16th Infantry. 
One-third of their number will train 
at Devens, the rest at Fort Jay. 

The First has a distinguished war 
record. Its speedy mobilization on 
America’s entry in the war astonished 
the world. Organized early in June, 
1917, its first components landed in 
France three weeks later. 

Its World War service included the 
Ansauville Sector, Cantigny, the 
Marne Salient, Soissons, the Saizer- 
ais Sector, St. Mihiel, the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and Sedan. For distinguished 
service its colors were decorated by 
the French government with the 
Fourragere in the colors of the Croix 
de Guerre. 

In France the Ist Division lost 
26,332 men and officers killed, woun- 
ded and missing. At various times it 
was commanded by such distinguished 
soldiers as General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard and General Charles P. Summer- 
all. General Pershing honored it sig- 
nally by keeping it with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany until August, 
1919, so that he might return with 
it to America. 





Expanding Army Hires 
More Civilians to Aid 


In the Program 


WASHINGTON — To help ‘the 
present medical force care for an 
anticipated Army of nearly 2,000,- 
000 men, the Medical Corps is hiring 
29,976 additional civilian employees. 

At present, about 18,000 enlisted 
men are on hospital duty, and the 
civilian employees will supplement 
them at rates of pay averaging $1200 
annually. Another 5000 Medical 
Corps enlisted men are other 
duties. 

Officials estimate the additional 
force will provide 529 employees for 
each 1000 beds. The staff of nurses 
will be increased by 4019 nurses, 10 
assistant superintendents and 388 
chief nurses. 

The Finance Department is en- 
gaging 2131 additional civilians to 
set up staffs in 120 field offices. The 
average salary of these clerks and 
stenographers will be $1570. 

An estimated 8302 civilians will be 
hired by the Quartermaster Carps. 
Most of them will come in on a basis 
of service ranging from six to nine 
months. The Signal Corps has funds 
for 518 additional employes at sal- 
aries averaging $1462. In the Air 
Corps, expansion requires the hir- 
ing of 276 clerks at $1440 each. 

The Army will employ 99 hostesses 
to make the draftee feel at home. 
An estimated 4000 civilians will be 


on 





required by the Engineer Corps. 





GAYETY MARKED THE PARTING — when wives and 
sweethearts of National Guardsmen shared with them a mili- 
tary ball given in their honor at Cleveland’s Public Hall. The 
Guards from Cleveland, Akron and Canton, leave for Camp 
Shelby, Miss., soon. The bandsmen are part of the 112th Engi- 


neers Band. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Photo 








U.S. Regular Army 
Hits New Record 


For Personnel 


WASHINGTON—Strength unpre- 
cedented for the United States reg- 
ular land fighting force and its air 
arm has been attained by the Regular 
Army. : 

War Department figures showed 
this week that the Army now num- 
bers 352,158 officers and enlisted 
men. While that is far short of the 
size of the national Army of World 
War days, it is the largest Regular 
Army in the history of the country. 

As the Selective Service Act’s first 
step, that of registration, was ac- 
complished Wednesday the a 
Army needed only 3,842 men to fill 
its present quota for various types 
of duty. Tuesday was the last day 
on which one-year enlistments for 
the Regular Army could be received, 
but the basic fighting force will con- 
tinue to accept three-year enlist- 
ments, the one-year hitches being 
turned over to the draft machinery. 
Such enlistments will be open to men 
18 to 21 years old as well as to 
those of the draft age, 21 to 36. 





Alexandria's Camps 
May Be Expanded 


ALEXANDRIA, La. — Expansion 
possibilities of five designated camp 
sites in this area are being outlined 
for the War Department. 

A high-ranking officer disclosed 
that the plans, if carried out, would 
make it possible for the Army to 
train 2,000,000 men in this region. 
It was understood the report to the 
War Department will include possi- 
bilities for expansion of each camp 
for housing additional troops in an 
emergency. 

While Army officers described the 
report as routine, it is recognized 
that almost unlimited area for ex- 
pansion is available here. All of: the 
camps in the Alexandria region are 
in or adjoining Kisatchie National 
Forest, Louisiana’s great federal 
tract lying in four sections around 
the city. 


Plan to Train WPA Men 


For Service at Airports 


WASHINGTON—The WPA is ex- 
pected to lend a hand in_ servicing 
planes at airports, under the plans of 
a new school project sponsored by 
the Advisory Council of the National 
Defense Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The school is intended to train a 
maximum of 5750 aviation ground 
service men drawn from WPA ranks. 
They would handle the fueling, clean- 
ing and servicing of airplanes, the 
maintenance of airports and equip- 
ment, and some clerical work. 








GOVERNMENT TO ESTABLISH 
MACHINEWORKS IN ALA. 

WASHINGTON—A _ shell-forging 
and machining plant for the Ord- 
nance Department will be located at 
Gadsden, Ala. in the near future. 
The War Department has ordered the 
Army Quartermaster Corps to pro- 
ceed with the purchase of approxi- 
mately 150 acres for the purpose. 

The plant will be operated by the 
Landsdowne Steel & Iron Company 
of Morton, Pa., and owned by the 
Federal Government. Negotiations 
for construction of the metal works 
are in progress. 





PERMIT FOR AERIAL BOMB 
PLANT AWARDED FIRM 


MILWAUKEE — Permit for con- 
struction of a $107,600 building te 
house an acrial bomb manufacturing 
plant was granted here recently te 
A. O. Smith Corporation. The same 
concern has been given a $3,561,000 
order for the manufacture of steel 
casings for 85,000 demolition bombs. 
During the World War the company 
manufactured 3000 bomb casings 
daily. 





SCHOOL’S LOSS IS ARMY’S GAIN 

FORT SILL, Okla.—The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico lost its athletic 
director and basketball coach with 
the arrival here of Capt. Roy W. 
Johnson, who obtained a leave of 
absence to serve with the National 
Guard. 
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| Many Bright Spots 


Morale Division’s New Program Provides 


in Soldiers’ Life 


4 WASHINGTON—“A singing Army is a fighting Army,” commented 


| Maj. Gen. Bell durin 
| ing force’s Morale 
' keep the New 


the World War, and the new expanded U. S. fight- 
ivision is not forgetting that angle in its plans to 
Army happy during the months to come. 


y song leaders are an effective means of creating and maintaining 


it de corps, the Moral 
| it is 


of 1940-41 to 


\ on 
age-old tradition o 

Ul 

3] 


fellowship. 


_ Music in general will form an im- 
_ portant part in the Morale Division’s 
| program. Virtually every Army Post 
| will have a band. Mass singing under 
' competent direction will be encour- 


4 


vices to make this 

} — successful. 
used as opportunity permits. 
Realizin 
mal stimulation in the 


published and_ supervised. 


publish principally news of 
origi 


q n. 
5000 BOOKS PROVIDED 


. Reading material will be provided 
{: also by the Army Library Service. 
', Large camps will have a library of 
, around 5000 carefully-selected books 
| —fiction, biography, travel, history 
_ —while smaller stations and outly- 
' ing commands will be visited at in- 


t 


'. tervals by traveling libraries. 
P An indication that the 


', practically all productions 


' ures and a double feature. 


The old Social Club idea of other 
days will come in for its usual share 

, of attention but on a different basis 
. from that of the World War period. 
many 
civilian agencies of various types 
established recreational and welfare 
centers at Army camps, but under 
the present Morale Division plans, 
exercise 


During the last great war, 


the new department will 
supervision over welfare 
milita reservations 

through Army personnel. 


work 


a) 
individual soldier. 


Two exceptions to the new policy 
on service and recreational activities 
are the Y.M.C.A. at Posts where 
this organization has buildings that 

’ Were constructed pursuant to an Act 
of Congress of May 31, 1902, and the 
American Red Cross, an e't°eption 

. Specifically authorized by the Con- 
gressional Act creating that organi- 


zation. 
HAVE EXHIBITS SECTION 


Another section of the Morale Di- 
vision is the War Department Exhi- 
bits Section, which designs and con- 
structs exhibits connected with the 
Army, National Defense and the like, 
shops and studios 
ers, sculptors and 
other craftsmen in the old Engineer- 
ing Building at the Filtration Plant 


and maintaining 
with artists, desi 


in the national capital. 


In connection with the theaters, 
the Morale Division will foster and 
in the various 
Recrea- 
tional and Welfare Section will have 
charge of athletics, athletic facilities, 
library service, service clubs, miscel- 
laneous entertainment features and 
all cooperative activities with the Red 
Cross. This section superintends the 
execution of War Department poli- 
cies and the coordination of activi- 
ties of civilian agencies providing 
supplemental recreational activities 
and welfare assistance outside the 


stimulate dramatics 
Army Cantonments. The 


Cantonments. 





English Forces Lose Less 
Fighters In Air Battles 
Than on Land or Sea 


LONDON—Fighting in the air isn’ 


as dangerous as it seems. 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
announced that despite heavy activ- 
ity of the air force, it suffered the 
least number of casualities since the 


war began more than a year ago. 
According to an 


the Army, 22,179, and the 


tured, missing and wounded. 


No one of the three services an- 


e Division believe. 
whenever two or more get together, 

lanned to publish an Army 
ook to encourage the soldiers 
the Army’s 
song and good- 


i and many singers of nation- 
' wide fame have voluteered their ser- 
hase of the pro- 
heir services will 


that ag ep affords nor- 

ife of a sol- 
dier, numerous Army publications 
will be fostered and in some cases 
Many 
camps will have local publications to 
local 


4 Defense 
', Army will not hunger for the ever- 
, popular motion picture entertain- 
'. ment is seen in announcement that 
of the 
|, movie industry will be used in camp 
|. theaters. A typical week’s offering 
', will include three outstanding feat- 


on 
and work 
The policy 
is based on impartiality toward all 
civilian agencies, coupled with the 
fact it is considered impracticable 
to permit all such agencies to main- 
tain establishments on Posts. Then, 
too, the department recognizes that, 
every camp will have talent aplenty 

ht at hand, and therein lies an- 

er opportunity for developing the 


official report, 
the Royal Air Force lost 5887 men, 
Navy, 
10,011. The casualties total 38,077. 
This figure includes the dead, cap- 


Because men love to sing 


Army’s Streamlined 
Division Adopted 
By Marines 


WASHINGTON — Patterned on 
the Armv unit. a streamlined div- 
ision is being organized by the Unit- 
ed States Marine Corps. It will be 
the Corps’ first triangular unit. 

The new division will be formed 
within the next few months as ad- 
ditional recruits are obtained. It will 
consist of three regiments of infan- 
try, a regiment of artillery, and sup- 
porting troops drawn from engineer 
and QM units. 

Its strength will be about 12,000 
men, approximately the same as the 
Army’s triangular division. 








Boy Scout Groups Forming 
New Service Echelons 


To Aid in Defense 


WASHINGTON — An emergency 
service training program of nonmili- 
tary character has been launched by 
the Boy Scouts of America through- 
out the Nation. 


Having caught the spirit of the 
demands for new civilian responsibil- 
ities while the _ selectees will be 
undergoing routine in the Army 
camps, Scout leaders have decided 
that Troop members will at the same 
time have additional opportunities 
to gain practical experiences through 
patriotic service. 

In short, the national Scout pro- 
gram will aim to step.up the efficien- 
cy of all departments of the organi- 
zation. It will insist upon more care- 
ful selection of leaders and better 
training for the boys. The most 
timely feature of the program will 
be the development of emergency ser- 
vice corps units among Senior Scouts 
to work in cooperation with the 
American Red Cross when needed in 
disaster and relief work. 


The new program has been endors- 
ed by President Roosevelt and by 
former President Herbert Hoover, 
who are serving as Honorary Pres- 
ident and Honorary Vice-President, 
respectively, of the national Scout 
organization. 





710 Low-Cost Housing Units 


For Ist Army Corps Area 


BOSTON ARMY BASE—The War 
Department has advised Major Gen. 
James A. Woodruff, Commanding 
General of the 1st Corps Area, Bos- 
ton Army Base, that 710 dwellings 
will be constructed here for enlisted 
personnel in the Area. 

The construction work will be done 
by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency, 
acting under Presidential authority 
for allocation of funds for low-cost 
housing in the vicinity of Army 
establishments. 

Location of the projects in the 
Area are: Bangor, Me., Municipal 
Airport, 150 dwelling units; Fort 
Devens, 300 dwellings; Westover 
Field, Chicopec, 200 dwellings, and 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 60 dwellings. 





211th C. A. TO FIND ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES AT CAMP HULEN 


ARMY BASE, BOSTON—It’s a far 
cry from Falmouth, Mass., to Camp 
Hulen, Tex., but when the 211th 
Coast Artillery, Anti-Aircraft Regi- 
ment, now at Camp Edwards leaves 
for the Lone Star station, its mem- 
bers will find adequate facilities upon 
arrival, 

Maj. Gen. James A. Woodruff, 
Commander of the ist Corps Area, 
said Friday that the 211th’s person- 
nel, scheduled to undergo their year 
of training at Camp Hulen, will find 
screened, framed and floored tents. 
Mess halls, kitchens and sanitary fa- 
cilities will be in temporary build- 
ings, he added. 

For recreation, there will be a 
Post Exchange, Regimental recrea- 
tional buildings, motion picture tents 
and service clubs. And for hospital- 
ization, there will be a Regimental 
Hospital and Infirmary. 


t 





= 
VACANCIES IN ALL BRANCHES 
OPEN FOR NEW ENGLAND MEN 
| ARMY BASE, BOSTON—A total 





Pan-American Defense Road Charted 
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Patterson Tells Automotive Experts 
Army Requires 180,000 Vehicles 


WASHINGTON—An Army has to get somewhere, go places, to win 
battles or to prevent an enemy from covering ground—and all the research 
of automotive engineers must invariably be based on the rudimentary, 
tactical and strategic consideration of mobility. American industries must 


make that mobility possible. 

This is the gist of an address by 
Secretary of War, at the Annual 
Banquet Monday night of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers meeting in 
New York. The speaker declared 
that the War Department’s plans 
visualize that all tactical transporta- 
tion shall be of the all-wheel drive 
type and contemplates enough vehi- 
cles to equip a field force of 1,400,- 
000 men, with some reserve. 

Patterson pointed out that the 
U. S. Army has been’ gas-engine 
conscious since long before the 
World War “and its motorization 
policy is now crystalized and focused 
in the light of recent events, but still 
is pliant and flexible.” 

Around 180,000 vehicles will be 
required to carry out the Army’s 
present motorization policy, and of 
these, 16,000 have been bought from 
1940 funds and 39,000 will be deli- 
vered before Jan. 15, 1941, he added. 
The official said advances in the 
automotive industry are so rapid it 
has been difficult for the War De- 
partment to measure the merits of 
different transportation types in the 
light of their military practicability. 

“We have as far as_ possible 
standardized our conception of com- 
mercial types with a view to their 
military adaptability, favoring the 
one-half ton, one and a half ton, two 
and a half ton, four and six ton 
chassis, and are rigidly holding to 
these limitations on all tactical trans- 
portation,” the speaker disclosed. 

Army and industry are _ rapidly 
standardizing for mass _ production, 
the official said. Gas-tank patterns 
have been reduced from eight types 
to three; instrument board fittings, 
spark plugs, and generators from 
eight to two; coils, condensers and 
speedometers from six to one; fan 
belts from 21 to three; batteries 
from 29 sizes to one, and door 
handles from eight to one. 

After advising the delegates that 
all animal-drawn transportation is 
being replaced as far as practicable 
with motorized equipment, Patterson 
praised them for their “splendid and 
intelligent service at a time when 
that can count most.” 





WORK SOON TO START 
ON OBISPO CAMP 

FORT ORD, Calif—Work on a 
$5,250,000 training camp for the 40th 
Division at San Luis Obisqo, 100 miles 


lof 188 vacancies in the Ist Corps | South of Monterrey, is scheduled to 


nounced fatal casualties so great as Area’s Army Air Corps quota were | start within a few days. The Division 
the civilian toll. It has been reported open at mid-week. The Air Corps! is a National Guard unit from Cali- 
that about 8500 civilians had been, units of the Area are based at West-' fornia, Nevada and Utah. It is to be 


killed and 13,000 wounded. 


over Field, Chicopee, Mass. 


mobilized soon. 





Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Assistant 





WASHINGTON—A black ri 
bon of road, 14,000 miles long 
tying into one bundle most of 
South America, western U, § 
and Canada, and Alaska, will| 
the final strategic step in lap 
defense of the Americas. 

Almost 19,000 miles of road wey 
completed in the U. S. last year, mou 
of it constructed with an eye to de 
fense. This included stronger bridg 
wider and straighter highways, 
proach roads to points of milita 
value. 

Yet to be completely surveyed 
constructed are sections in the Ca, 
ada-Alaska region and_ in parts of 
Central America. But the 8097-mik 
highway from the Panama-Colomh 
line to Buenos Aires is three-quarter 
finished. Another good road @ 
South America’s east coast links Bug 
nos Aires.to Rio de Janeiro. 

The U. S. has loaned $1,234,00¢ 
to South American countries in th 
past 10 years for the constructigy 
of roads. It is estimated that $80, 
000,000 more will be needed to py 
the entire highway in good condition 

From Laredo, Texas, the highwa 1 
runs smoothly down past Mexico S&S 1 
Pavement ends there. Good uss12 
are once more found at the Mexi 
Guatemala border and run south 
Honduras. There is a good stretch 
in northern Panama to the Canal. No 
attempt has yet been made to piereg 
the jungle south of the Canal, wher 
fever infested swamps will off 
some difficulty. 

From Colombia, a fair road rung 
down through Ecuador and Peru, 
along the west coast the highwa 
is good, most of it being paved. T 
road forks at Vitor in southern Pery 
One branch continues down the coastiEp 
to Santiago, Chile, then goes east 
to Buenos Aires. The other cut 
through Bolivia and down the central 
part of the continent to Bueno 
Aires. It is 324 miles shorter than! 
the coast route. 

South America’s Simon Bolivar 
Highway has been open for 2h 
years, running through western Ve 
nezuela, across Colombia and 5 
Ecuador to Guayaquil on the Paci 
a distance of 2340 miles. ; 

On the route between Buen 
Aires and Rio, the River Plate 
crossed by ferry, and the road 
open at all seasons. It is paved ov 
nearly all the sections in Urugual 
and from Corityba to Rio. 
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Developments in Modern Warfare Cause 
Training Manuals to Get Face-Lifting 


WASHINGTON—Revised editions of soldier training manuals are com 


ing our in scads. 


It all came out of the “mad progress” and lessons of the present Eu 
Although this war has confirmed the fundamental doctrines 
forth in the American Field Service Regulations, Army officials explai 
there have been changes in certain methods of operations in view of deve 


pean war. 


opments abroad, and the training 
books had to be revised. 

The 1940 soldier will find the new 
manuals more legible, too, as the 
staff of compilers, who began their 
work late last year, saw an oppor- 
tunity to ease the strain on eyes of 
officers and enlisted men. The 
manual-processing job is being car- 
ried out with an appropriation of 
$200,000. 


Many of the hundreds of existing 
texts in all Regular Army, National 
Guard and Reserve units are under- 
going the face-lifting. Up-to-date 
manuals are indispensable in defense 
and war training. Already, more 
than 100 texts have been processed. 
These include many completely re- 
vised versions used by all arms and 
services. 


Generally speaking, the Army’s 
training publications are issued in 
the form of Field Service Regula- 
tions, Field Manuals and Technical 
Manuals. The _ revision project is 
gradually eliminating other publica- 
tions such as Technical Regulations, 
Training Manuals and Training Reg- 
ulations. This is being done by in- 
cluding material from them in the 
new training documents. 

Most important of all Army train- 
ing literature are the Field Service 
Regulations. It constitutes the basis 
of instruction for all arms and ser- 
vices in the operations of war and 
announces the basic doctrines which 
are expanded and applied in other 
texts. 

Field manuals constitute the prim- 
ary means for expanding the basic 
doctrines of the Field Service Regu- 
lations, while Technical Manuals 
consist of a series of pamphlets sup- 
plementing the Field Manuals. 

Besides bringing the basic manuals 
up-to-date, the army writers will pre- 
pare certain manuals for special 
operations such as_ winter training, 
mountain training,- jungle warfare, 
traffic control in civilian areas dur- 
ing warfare, and the like. 
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LIEUT. COL. SUMMERS ASSIGNEDgHence 
TO FIRST ARMY HEADQUARTER® 


«micers 1 
FORT BENNING, Ga.—Havitibjectiv: 
been relieved of the Adjutant rough 
eral post at the Infantry School man- 
Fort Benning, Lieut. Col. Iverson Sftoach t¢ 
Summers has been directed to Miiez an 
port for duty at 1st Army Heseg At th. 
quarters, Governors Island. He &#plomac 
pects to make the transfer soon. Bide § 
By natur: of his duties as Adjlittered 
ant General at this fort, where k of 
has been stationed since the summ@Bise tha 
of 1938, Col. Summers probavlmil con 
knows more officers here than ndon’s 
other man. He also is widely $ AL 
quainted among civilians of Colut 
bus. It is 
It appears probable the officer sent, 
become Adjutant General on Ug a sc 
staff of Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drumgiid is 
Commanding General of the Like 
Army. a va 


(Mate 
ted S 








ARMY AND PRINCETON ROOTE 
GANG UP ON MIDSHIPMEN 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Army 3 
Princeton rooters ganged up on 
Midshipmen for the Nassau side 
the stadium here at the week 
during the Princeton-Navy grid in 
clash. The Princeton A.A. has Th m 
vited 600 soldiers from Fort Dix e J 
all home games except the one ds 
Yale, » atte 

Saurday, the soldiers from “toys 
69th Field Artillery Brigade had mili 
added incentive to cheer because 4X Pow 
son of their Commanding Offiegg@m rel 
Brig. Gen. Edward C. Rose, # Tm 
Tiger halfback. Ed Rose Jr. 18° he 
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ARMY TO USE OLD GERMAN 
LINER AS TRANSPORT 

WASHINGTON—A former & 
man passenger ship “Amer 
seized in 1917 by the U. S. at 
outbreak of the World War, 
used by the Army as a transpe 
was used as such extensively in hl 
19. It will be lent to the Army 
the Maritime Commission. 
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™ What steps the United 
ates May take to cool the 
jor of the Japanese desire 
» ring Singapore and gain 
wess to badly needed oil of 
s Indies may determine to 
extent whether Hitler’s legions 
>a try at crossing the Bosphorus. 
though the reasoning is somewhat 
nd-about perhaps it would be in- 
ting to note it here. 
The biggest obstacle which Hitler 
~s in forcing his way through 
ece and Turkey to the Iraq, goal 
the Italian-German pincers _move- 
nt in the Near East, is the British 
editerranean fleet and land forces 
din Egypt. Hitler and Mussolini 
wid not hesitate to brave that ob- 


097-mile e, if it were not for the huge 
Colombialincentrations of Russian troops 
-quarter hed along Hitler’s new borders 
road @ifim Finland to the Black Sea. Of 


nks Bue 


"234,008 
23 in the 


rse, they may go ahead at once 

spite of the Russians. 

Russia is the unknown quantity 
despite German and Italian 


ca ae istence that Russia is on the 
at $80, t of terms with the Axis, both 
onditial belligerents and the rest of the 


rid know that to be a myth. 


hi res 

io Russia’s difficulty, other than the 
od ‘Russian inferiority soldier to soldier 
, Mexieosith the German troops, is the fact 


south ty 
d stretch 


if she enters the war, she may 
ye to fight on two fronts thou- 


Yanal, Nogends of miles apart. The British sea 
to pierce bblem in defending the far flung 
al, whermmmpire is no more complicated than 
rill offemmould be the Russian land problem 


oad 


prosecuting two major wars with 
adequate system of transporta- 

n between the two fronts. 

For one of- those wars would be 
Japan, the other with Germany 

d Italy. 


EPENDS ON U. S. 


Thus, if it becomes certain that 
e U. S. means business in the Far 
st and will keep Japan occupied, 
he time may not be far distant 
hen Russia will seize a favorable 
portunity to strike at Hitler’s 
ngerously extended communica- 
ms through Mittel-Europa to the 
ear East. 
Last week, Germany was reported 
be offering Russia a base on the 
danelles, long a Russian ambi- 
m for many years kept from frui- 
m by Great Britain. In addition, 


e road an ; 
many offered to give Russia the 
—— tions of Turkey, Iran and Afghan- 
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fan as_ spheres of influence, this 
er being the crumb tossed to the 
issian Bear from the Axis table 
the time the world was divided 
mm paper) among the dictators. 
hussia Was not allowed to sit at 
e table.) 
One thing is certain, oil is the 
ost pressing need among the Axis 
triumvirate. Food is a question too, 
t not so pressing at present as 
need of fuel for the mechan- 
zed war machines. British planes 
Mave been playing havoc with Ger- 
n synthetic gasoline plants. 
Hence, as is shown in the map, the 
kis strategy appears to be a minor 
incers mcevement toward lraqg as an 
jective, the Germans to thrust 


+ 
« 


“rough Greece and/or Turkey, the 
an-led Italians in Egypt to ap-| 


bach the objective overland via the 
lez and Jerusalem. 

At the same time, Axis black-jack 
plomacy is being exerted to per- 
lade Spain to lead her civil war- 


Jouble Play- 





U.S. To 


Russia To Britain-May Beat Nazis, Italians 




















widening so rapidly now that it is 
quite possible they soon will merge 
into a howling forest-wide crown 
fire. 

Last week, America quietly and 
firmly moved ahead with what now 
seems a determination to deal firmly 
with Japan. The scrap iron embargo 
went into effect on schedule as did 
the opening of the Burma Road by 
Britain. Steamship offices in Jap- 
anese controlled Far East ports were 
crowded with Americans and Britons 
fleeing the wrath to come. American 
oil companies began shipping their 
oil stocks from the China coast to 
Singapore, some of it being stored 
there for later use by the American 
fieet (rumor) and seems to be ship- 
ped to Rangoon fer transhipment to 
Chungking for Chiang Kai-shek. 

Machine tools were released tv 
Russia, a necessary move in the at- 
tempt of the State Department to 
reach an agreement with Russia in 
a peril common to both. Perhaps 
this move influenced Russian papers 
to carry long articles praising the 
British defense against Germany. 


SHUCKS, IT’S NOTHING 


Japan, probably to save face, 
stated publicly that the opening of 
the Burma Road is of small con- 
sequence since no great amount of 
uyplies can be taken to Chiang over 
that route. At the same time the 
Nipponese said opening of Hong 


ttered soldiers against the mighty | Kong for shipments to Chiang would 


ise hat swarms of German planes 
i continue to drop eggs among 
hdon’s millions. 
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videw Ys ALL ONE WAR 
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4 soldier in every part of the 
rid is part of one war. 
€ spot fires in various parts 

a vast forest, each war area is 


ck of Gibraltar and there is pro-| cause “ 


dire consequences.” This lat- 


| ter statement brought from the Brit- 
‘ish an assertion that shipments to 
| China would soon be made through 
| Hong 


Kong, indicating Britain is 
banking heavily on American help in 


at the | curbing Japan. 


But hottest spot on earth last 
week was the Balkans, that section 
of Europe which has for nearly a 
century been regared by Germany 
as her gateway to the Near East, 
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Mittel-Europa, as the Germans call 
it. 

An estimated 20,000 Germans 
were in Rumania, 150,000 expected 
altogether. In one city, Galati, 309 
German tanks were said to have ar- 
rived to overawe the Red troops op- 
posite the city. A total of 150 Luft- 
waffe planes were there. German 
troops were reported as being in 
Yugoslavia, Albania and with Graz- 
iani in Sidi Barrani, Egypt. The 
famed “Drang nach Osten” (drivé to 
the East) foretold by Hitler in Mein 
Kampf appeared to be underway. 

Germany wanted to make that 
drive without a fight and would have, 
but for Britain and France. Now with 
France prostrate and Britain on the 
defensive but like a wounded lion, 
too dangerous for the kill, Germany 
turned toward the main business of 
the war, leaving the lion to bleed 
and perhaps grow weaker. 
YUGOSLAVIA NEXT 

Yugoslavia, hemmed in with tiger 
Germany on one side and jackal 
Italy on the other, appeared to be 
the next item for the Nazi table. 
Nazi officials ordered the Yugoslavs 
to drop their industrial activities for 
the present and concentrate on 
agriculture to feed the superior race. 
Like Rumania, Yugoslavia has pro- 
British sympathies, but can hope for 
no help unless it comes from Russia. 
A glance at the map will show how 
the seizure of Yugoslavia will round 
out Mittel-Europa for Germany. 

Only hair in the butter is that 
Italy is afraid of her powerful 
ally and the Italian people hate the 
Germans almost as much as they 
hate the Russians. Italy may op- 
pose German seizure of Yugoslavia 
because it would place Germany in 
an excellent position to polish off 
her ally when she is’ no longer 
needed. 


A British 





minister hurried to 





—New York Times Map 





Istanbul to confer with the British 
Ambassador to Turkey so as to make 
Turkey stay in line with the Britons. 
The Turks are good fighters and 
close to Russia in more ways than 
geography. 

Evidently with Russian encourage- 
ment, the Turks threatened to bar 
the way to the Near-East with ‘“2,- 
000,000 bayonets,” warned Italy that 
Turkey would offer Greece armed 
assistance, if Greece is invaded, fev- 
erishly rushed last minute prepara- 
tions for war. Turkey is Britain’s 
main hope of saving Iraq and the 
Suez, but Russia is Turkey’s main 
hope of successfully facing the Ger- 
man machine. Russia, it is believed, 
would enter the war against Ger- 
many, if she were sure America 
would keep Japan occupied—and so 
the endless chain of events and even- 
tualities drawing America toward 
entrance into the war. 

Greece, a jittery pawn in the vast 
chessboard of diplomacy, was report- 
ed to have been sending her ships 
on one way trips. That is, they sail- 
ed from Greece, but did not return, 
the strategy being to get as many 
of them as possible beyond the 
clutches of Italy and under the pro- 
tection of the British sea arm. 


JOE INFLUENCES PEOPLE 

If Joe Stalin’s boys wanted to win 
friends and influence people they 
have found a better way than Dale 
Carnegie furnished. With 18,000,000 
trained and equipped soldiers, Stalin 
occupied the British traditional posi- 
tion, on the fulcrum of the balance 
of power. America has already in- 
dicated its position—on the side of 
Britain—and even if America enters 
the war, her entry would not im- 
mediately be decisive, as it was, for 
instance, in the 1917 World War. 

It is completely illogical to sup- 
pose that Russia will enter the war 


West Point Grad, 
2 Others, Jailed 
In Spy Plot 


MANILA, P. I.—Army Intelligence 
officers jailed a Filipino West Point- 
er and two civilians here in an al- 
leged espionage plot against Philip- 
pine military defenses. 

Heid in an Army guardhouse was 
Capt. Rufo C. Romero, a Filipino who 
was graduated 17th in his 1931 class 
at West Point. Arrested with him 
were two other Filipinos who were 
turned over by military investigators 
to civil authorities. 

Capain Romero was taken into cus- 
tody at his home after Intelligence 
officers said they found photographs 
of several confidential documents in 
a basement workroom. The documents 
were believed to be maps of secret 
military roads and bridges near Lu- 
zon, 

The jailed officer holds a commis- 
sion in the United States Army and 
was assigned to the Philippine 
Scouts at Fort McKinley. His appli- 
cation for a commission in the Com- 
monwealth Army, now being trained 
by General Douglas MacArthur, was 
rejected a few years ago. 






















































Squadron Formed 
In 8 Days For P.R. 


LANGLEY FIELD, Va.—Set up 
and activated within eight days is 
the speedy story of the Headquarters 
Squadron, 13th Composite Wing. It 
will sail from Fort Monroe for Puerto 
Rico Oct. 25. 

The group of seven sergeants make 
an excellent cross-section of the type 
of men now available in those ranks. 
One of them, Master Sgt. Harvey oO. 
Kidd, should be at home in Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Rico. A native and 
long-time resident of Texas, he 
knows the language well. He is an 
administrative clerk. He and Master 
Sets. Alfred Bernier and Gust A. 
Tayloe are World War veterans. 

In the group of technical sergeants, 
David L. Johnson probably has the 
most tropical experience. He had two 
two-year tours in the Philippines. At 
present he is a personnel sergeant- 
major. é : 

Expert communications man of the 
group is Techical Sgt. Albert E. 
Smith,-formerly a radio operator and 
mechanic with the Second Wing. 
Technical Sgt. Ernest T. Adams is 
another administrative clerk and a 
former member of the 35th Heavy 
| Bombardment Squadron. 





on the side of Germany unless the 
Reds suddenly suffer a paralysis 
of their mental faculties, but 
neither is it certain that the wily 
Slavs will help to preserve the- 
British Empire. 5 

There is a little story going the 
rounds in the Balkans about Russian 
‘cooperation with Germany. A train- 
load of eggs consigned to Germany 
was purposely or carelessly delayed 
until the eggs were badly decayed. 
When they were finally sent to Ger- 
many, the cars had the usual Ger- 
man sign on the side, “Here is one 
more proof of Russian German 
friendship.” f 

A similar consignment to “im- 
perialistic” Britain might indicate a 
similar friendly feeling for the 
coughty Empire builders. 

Russia entertains a much more 
cordial feeling for America, but it 
is well for America to remember that 
American - Russian cooperation im 
dealing with Japan will have to be 
profitable to Russia or the Slavs will 
not sit in the game. 











E UNITED STATES ARMY TODAY 


10. The Air Corps 








(Material from “The Army of the 
d States”, prepared by the war 
ment ond published by the 
ment Printing Office.) 
The Air Corps is the arm that 
mds with enemy forces in the 
» attacks his ground forces, and 
toys by bombing his factories 
i military installatians. A modern 
Powerful air arm is one of the 
m Teliances of our Army for the 
€nse of the nation. 
e General Headquarters Air 
€ is the strong fighting force of 
, © corps, as distinguished from 
air corps units which are auxil- 
*s to large ground units. In war, 
HQ air force comes directly 
r the orders of field army, army 
and division commanders. 
re are three basic types of com- 
Sirplanes: pursuit, bombardment 
Sbservation. Pursuit airplanes 
of two types: interceptor and 





used for meeting and destroying hos- 
tile aircraft attacking objectives in 
our own territory. Fighter pursuit 
planes accompany bombers and pro- 
tect them from attack. 
Bombardment planes are of three 
general kinds: light, medium and 
heavy. Light bombers are designed 
to give fire support to ground troops. 
Heavy bombardment planes are de- 
signed for long-range work and re- 
connaissance flights over land and 
sea. Medium bombers are lighter 
and less expensive than the heavy 
ones, and are designed for missions 
that do not demand extreme range. 
The purpose of observation airplanes 
is to furnish short-range observa- 
tion, photographic, command, courier 
and liaison service to ground units. 


TYPES NOT FIGHTING 
There are three kinds of basic non- 


nd | combatant airplanes: training, cargo 
Interceptors are primarily | and transport 


(and experimental). 


|The training planes are of various 
types including primary, basic and 
obsolescent types. Transport and 
cargo airplanes are used to carry 
troops and supplies. Experimental 
planes are those under development. 
Air corps units are organized into 
bodies with approximate numbers of 
planes as follows: subflights (3-5), 
flights (6-8), squadrons (13-28), 
groups (61-121), wings (125-250). 
The commissioned strength of the 
air corps is obtained from _ three 
sources: graduates of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy who successfully com- 
plete flight training and are trans- 
ferred to the air corps; second lieu- 
|tenants commissioned from civil life 
|after Army training as flying cadets; 
and Reserve officers. 
| Air corps bases are of _ several 
|kinds. At group, squadron and wing 
bases are the planes and nersonnel 





of air corps units, and the ships to| 


maintain them. There are also 





schools for training, 
establishments, Reserve stations 
where planes and instructors are 
maintained to give the Reserve an 
opportunity for flying duty, Nation- 
al Guard fields, and corps area and 
airway detachments, where _ small 
units maintain the planes attached 
to corps area headquarters and pro- 
vide servicing facilities on Army air- 
ways. 


HAS MANY TASKS 


An important experimental unit is 
maintained at Wright Field, Dayton, 
O. In the laboratories there new 
types of planes, engines, and acces- 
sory equipment are developed and 
tested in flight. The experiments 
in substratosphere flying conducted 
here have been of particular impor- 
tance to civil as well as military fly- 
ing. 

The air corps is also charged with 


experimental 


coordinating plans with civil industry | 


for wartime plane, engine and equip- 
ment production. It gives advice 
and assistance to the WPA with re- 
gard to location of airports. It makes 
special reconnaissance and photo- 
graphic flights in the government's 
various mapping activities. Air spray- 
ing to kill insects originated in the 
Army air corps. Army aviators fly 
on many emergency missions in time 
of disaster. 

The weather service of the corps 
is another activity that contributes 
to the safety of flying in general. 
There are three air corps weather 
‘squadrons with headquarters at 
| March Field, Calif., Barksdale Field, 
\La., and Langley Field, Va. At all 
these fields weather reports and fore- 
casts are issued and are available to 
all flyers, military, private or com- 
mercial. Thus military aviation 
assists flyers throughout the United 
States. 

(Next Week: 





“The Engineers”) 
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Building Army Cantonments Is Like 


Constructing Cities 


for 19,000 Men; 


Army Now Has Five Underway 


WASHINGTON — When it comes to building Army cantonments and 
permanent tent camps like the six now under construction in California 
and Washington, one must think in terms of city-building. 

It costs from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000' to build a major cantonment or 


tent camp, depending upon the type of construction. 


tonment type of construction is used 
while permanent tent camps have 
been adopted for mild climate areas. 
The minimum cost applies to the 
latter, while a cantonment costs the 
maximum. 

The new Army camps are to be 
complete cities with all utilities and 
roads, except that in some _ cases 
power and water can be _ obtained 
from nearby municipalities. 

A typical cantonment is designed 
to accommodate one National Guard 
Division of 19,000 officers and enlist- 
ed men. One eighth of the $8,000,- 
000 cost is for utilities. Put on your 
list the reauirements of any average 
city and you have.the kinds of facil- 
ities normally required. 

The permanent tent camp for one 
Division also includes general util- 
ities, such as electricity, water, roads, 
walks, sewers, telephones, railroads, 
grading and clearing, besides the bar- 
racks, mess halls, administration 
buildings, hospitals, post office, fire 
stations, reception buildings, service 
clubs, repair shops, warehouses, bak- 
ery,. laundry, radio station, motor 


The regular can- 
for troops stationed in northern areas, 





shops, incinerator, post excl\anges, 


And bad news for the AWOLers— 
the Tent Camps will have nonclimb- 
able fences around them. 

New camps of these major types 
are now being built as follows: 

Large cantonment for Regular 
Army, 7th Division, Camp Ord, Calif. 

Large cantonment for Regular 
Guard Division, 41st, Camp Lewis, 
Wash. 

Large Tent for National Guard 
Division, 40th, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. 

Tertt Camp for Antiaircraft Train- 
ing Center, March Field, Calif. 

Recruit Reception Center, Fort 
Lewis, Wash., and Presidio of Mon- 
terrey, Calif. 

Cantonment type and permanent 
tent camp construction is also be- 
ing used for housing and _ shelter 
where applicable at the new civilian 
Airdromes and in the enlargement 
of facilities at approximately 100 
existing Army posts and Air Corps 
stations. 











Officers of New Guard Reconnaissance 
Units Study 6th Cavalry at Oglethorpe 


FORT OGLETHORPE, Ga.—The 


6th Cavalry, stationed at Fort Ogle- 


thorpe, was host this week to Maj. Gen. John K. Herr, chief of Cavalry of the 
Army, who came here to confer with 16 high-ranking National Guard 
cavalry officers here to observe the activities of the 6th Cavalry. 


General Herr arrived Wednes- 
day morning, and was taken immedi- 
itely to Wilder Field, on the post 
reservation, where the 6th Cavalry 
sages a review before its chief. Gen- 
eral Herr remained until Thursday 
afternoon, 
Washington. 

The 16 National Guard officers, 
representing regiments that will be 
reorganized as mechanized corps 
reconnaissance regiments, were sent 
here on the advice of Gen. Herr. The 
6th Cavalry was the first regiment 
in the Army to combine both horse 
and mechanized troops, and General 
Herr observed here today that the 
regiment did the real “pioneer” work 
in the reorganization of calvary. 

Gen. Herr conferred with the 
guard officers and with Brig. Gen. 
John Milliken, former commanding 
officer of the 6th who will leave next 
week to assume command of the lst 
Cavalry Brigade, at Fort Clark, Tex. 
General Millikin was commanding 
officer here during the reorganization 
of the 6th. 

The review Wednesday also marked 
the transfer of the command of the 
regiment to Lieut. Col. John Consi- 
dine, formerly stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. Colonel Consi- 
dine was ordered here last week by 
the War Department. 

The visiting officers who came 
here from five states are: Col. Gil- 
bert Ackerman, N. Y., Maj. W. R. 
Lee, and Maj. Wiiliam C. Roberson, 
101st Cav,; Col. Henry L. Moeller, 
N. J., Lieut. Col. Cecil M. Boycott, 


Maj. John V. Brown, and Maj. Don- 


Yes Suh! Heah Are The 
Streamlined Boys 


From Dixieland 


FORT ORD, Calif—There’s more 
soft Southern drawl around the Quar- 
termaster Battalion of the 7th Divi- 
sion here than the writers could pos- 
sibly have put into “Gone With the 
Wind” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

This streamlined supply unit is 
composed mostly of men from the 
heart of “’way down in Dixie.” In 
Soot, about 90 per cent of the person- 
nel hail from Louisiana and Missis- 


when he _ returned to 





sippi. 

The Battalion was activated and 
organized July 12, at the Presidio 
of Monterrey, with Maj. James B. 
Edmunds, QMC, commanding. It 
moved to Fort Ord or July 23, and 
on Aug. 5 Lieut. Col. Harvey Edward, 
QMC, became the unit’s Commander 
with the dual function of Division 
Quartermaster. 

The Battalion has a strength of 
270 men and 16 officers and has a 
Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany and Company A (‘Truck). The 
Headquarters Company provides pax. 
senger car service for the division 
staff; Company A operates the Di "1s 
ion Motor Pool which provides trans- 
portation for distribution of supplies, 
troops, etc., while the 3rd Echelon 
Motor Maintenance Platoon cares for 
all Quartermaster motor vehicles of 
the Division. 

While carrying on all these func- 
ions, the Battalion is undergoing 
strenvous training. 





ald A. McGarth, 102d Cav.; Lieut. 
Col. Albert H. Stackpole, Penn., Maj. 
Robert C. Lutz, and Maj. Wm. E. 
Leitzinger, 104th Cav.; Maj. Murk 
Plaisted, Ill., Capt. Roy D. Koehn, Jr., 
and Capt. Maurice G. Peter, 106th 
Cav. Col. Woods King, Ohio, Maj. 
Julian M. Andrus, and Maj. Wm. W. 
Johnson, 107th Cav. 





Plane Cameras To Map 


City For Practice 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Milwaukee 
is to get one of the dog-génest photo- 
graphings it has ever had when 14 
huge glass eyes peer at it from air- 
planes of the Wisconsin National 
Guard’s Air Corps soon. 

What we mean is that this old 
town is going to get it’s picture 
“took” in such a way as to allow 
Guard cartographers to map and 
chart practically every hill, rill and 
sewer manhole there is here. 

Col. Paul Meyers, commander of 
the air Squadron that will do the 
sky work, said the Corps is consider- 
ing the purchase of observation 
planes in the multimotored class for 
part of the job. Capt. Gordon Hamil- 
ton, second in command, disclosed 
that many of the pictures will be 
made from the new type O-7 North 
American observation planes to be 
hased here, while others will be taken 
from the older O-46 Douglas planes 
that will complete the complement of 
14 ships attached to the base. 

The practice shots will be devel- 
oped in darkrooms that will be pro- 
vided in a $450,000 hangar and 
Armory for the Squadron. Observers 
with the unit will be taught to “‘read”’ 
the exposures. 

Meanwhile, it was disclosed that 
only the 17 pilots attached to the 
Squadron who hold airplane, senior 
and command pilot ratings of the 
Air Corps will be permitted to fly 
the Squadron ships here. Members 
of the unit, to consist of 136 men 
in all, who wish to fly must obtain 
their training at a Regular Army 
Air Corps Center. 

Col. Meyers disclosed that in order 
to provide a rated pilot personnel 
for the Wisconsin Squadron, a pro- 
vision has been made for sending 
promising applicants to an Air Corps 
school from this station for the pre- 
scribed nine months of training. 


CAA Grads 15,000 Pilots 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration graduat- 
ed 15,000 private pilots last month, 
Frank S. Estill, Federal aeronautical 
inspector, disclosed here this week. 

Estill said that about 1100 pilots 
were advanced through a secondary 
course on heavier planes of the mili- 
tary type, and 900 instructors were 
given brush-up courses. The visitor, 
‘who came here to confer with State 
officials on the aeronautical program, 
commented that about a fourth of 
the 1940 aviation job is done and 
an even larger number of students 
have started on the second relay of 
courses in the Civilian Pilot Training 
program. 











A RED HEADED ANGEL MAY SURPRISE YOU. She is 
captivating air corps candidates in the 5th Corps Area. “The 
tiny lass is 3 yr. old Eleanor O’Leary of the Columbus, Ohio, 
(E.M.) O’Learys. Her old man was in Company E. 137th Inf., 
35th Division during the 1917 fracas. He was wounded in the 
Argonne (rifle bullet in the head) but as his name indicates, 


there’s lots of fight left in him. 


—Army Air Corps Photo 





Selectees With Minor Physical Defects 
May Train In Rehabilitation Corps 


WASHINGTON — The Government’s physical rehabilitation program 
seems likely to acquire a formidable extension into the military defense 


program if this contemplated phase 
Selective Army is formed. 


of recruiting goes into effect as the 


Fifty thousand men who might otherwise escape the draft because of 
physical disability may be called to the colors during the next six months 


for special training, 
J. McDonough, Associated Press 
Science specialist. It was stated that 
these men might form the rehabilita- 
tion corps—an Army not entirely fit 
for military duty but with remedial 
defects that, after a few months of 
treatment, “‘will put them into shape 
for full military duty.” 


At the same time, recruiting offi- 
cers throughout the Nation report- 
ed the rejection of many volunteers 
for Regular army service because of 
physical defects. 
reported from Chicago that one 
third of 6,743 recent applicants in 
the 2nd Army Corps Area had been 
rejected on this account. In most 
cases, bad teeth, imperfect feet and 
poor vision were blamed for the re- 
jections. 


Writer McDonough pointed out, 
however, that men with only slight 
physical defects such as foot troubles, 
minor eye disorders, malnutrition, 
tonsilitis, hook work and certain 
skin infections and intestinal dis- 
orders, could easily be conditioned. 
Under present plans, it is contem- 
plated to round these men up and 
give them needed attention. But no 
men with tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
eases or similar ailments would be 
included in the active rehabilitation 
Army. 

The Army has taken into consi- 
deration that by choosing the most 
physically fit in the first draft and 
putting others in rehabilitation 
camps, it would be possible greatly to 
reduce the chances for epidemics. 


writes Stephen 


The United Press | 





The relatively unfit would be requir- 
| ed to go through a quarantine period 
|under more strict medical supervi- 
sion than those in the regular camps. 
| The laboratories of the Nation, 
both military and private, have begun 
a program of »reparing serums and 
vaccines for the protection of sol- 
diers and of the citizenry at large. 
|Far-seeing medical experts of the 
| Army, Navy and Public Health Ser- 
| vice also are making sure that in the 
current emergency a sufficient sup- 
ply of pain-killing opiates will be 
available. 





RHODE ISLAND GUARDSMEN 
PRIMED FOR ARMY LIFE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rhode Is- 
land National Guardsmen will be all 
primed for their Defense Army train- 
ing when school opens at the camps. 

An important phase of the Armory 
training supplementary period of the 
118th Engineers is the section de- 
voted to school work. Officers, non- 
coms and specialists are getting this 
preparation for the grind ahead. 

More than 1,000 Rhode Island 
Guardsmen already are “under arms” 
and as many more are expecting in- 
duction within the next six months, 
as the routine activity of the local 
organization continues to increase. 

Because of many personnel chang- 
es, including promotions, transfers, 
discharges and retirements, a new 
roster of officers has been published 
by the 243rd Coast Artillery. 





U.S. Hospital In France Awarded Croix de Guerre; 
Staff Cited for Aid During Conflict With Nazis 


_ VICHY, France—An American hospital at Neuilly, near Paris, and 
its staff, was awarded the Croix de Guerre by the French government 
and cited for its “magnificent effort” during the war with Germany. 

The citation said the hospital staff had “saved a great number of 


lives’’ by “working night and day”’ 
After arrival of the Germans, th 


during the conflict. 
e citation added, the hospital ‘‘con- 


tinued with untiring activity not only caring for the wounded but also 


bringing its aid to prisoners.”’ 


The citation, signed by Gen. Charles Huntzinger, minister of war, 


mentioned the following by name: 


Dr. E. L. Gross, head physician; Staff Drs. L. C. Bailleur, M. Besson- 


Walter, S. W. Jockson, A. Cheron, 
B. Close, and Head Nurse Miss E. 


A. Bisosn, N. C. Rogers and M. E. 
Comte. 





Tests For Medic¢ gE iJ 


Corps Announce O 


WASHINGTON—Examinatiggh, CU! 
qualify candidates for appoi -. 
as First Lieutenants in the P 
Corps of the Regular Army That 
held Mar. 10-13, inclusive. :- 

In making this announe rs. 
Wednesday, the War Departme 4 Br 
ticipated ardund 40 vacancies iP ba d 
Medical Corps on July 1, 194 a 
tests are open to all male g to, a 
of acceptable medical schools 
United States and Canada who 
completed one year’s internship 
approved hospital and who 
be over 32 years old at the ¢j 
would be possible to tender 
commission. 

Complete information and ap 
tion blanks can be obtained up 
quest addressed to the Adjutant 
eral, War Department, Washi 
D. C. Applications must be in by 
20, 1941. . 





War Equipment Consic 
To Victims of Aggressor 


Repossessed by U. S. 


WASHINGTON—While g 
is good, the U. S. Government 
found a way to retain some 
own aviation equipment and 
that had been consigned to fo 
purchasers which have fallen 
the domination of Germany. 

Authority for acquiring the 
tained airplanes and tools is co 
ed in the Faddis Bill, which has 
signed by President Roosevelt, 
measure empowers the Gove 
to take over military equipmliying i 
munitions and supplies that othe 
been denied export licenses ¢MBermar 
because they were urgently ne@ountr; 
by this country or were co This 
to Nations that subsequently dhovem 
under Axis control. in, M 

The equipment involved inch, phil 
more than 300 airplanes and §yebro: 
proximately $45,000,000 worthBeantif 
machine tools. Aviation officials @ 
the Faddis Bill would prove ag 
boon to the industry, especially, 
regards the tools, for which ¢ 
is a crying need. 


Colored Air Units 


Soon To Train ~ 


WASHINGTON—The War § WA 
partment announced at mid-week mts ' 
colored aviation units will be eseatior 
lished in the Army as soon as tf edne 
ing personnel can be provided. hit s 
number of units will be determi 4rsu 
on the ratio of colored populatgeen, 1 

Already, colored flyers are bap: %» 
trained as pilots at the Glenville Mme 2° 
ing School in Chicago with assista/nter 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, wane 
Government equipment. The 
also is training colored mechanics *W 
other' ground crew personnel. FF 

The War Department explai 
that the decision to establish co 
aviation units in the Army wa 
line with the recently-announced C 
icy providing for colored officers H 
enlisted men in proportion to # Sa 

r 

New 

men 

Inco 





It’s 
iction 


HRE: 


population in the Nation. 


Only One House for A . 
As Castle Williams Turn man 


Keys To Leavenworth . 


man 

WASHINGTON — With annoume 
ment Tuesday that the A 
Branch of the United States Dia, q 
plinary Barracks on Governong,, , 
land, N. Y., will be discontinued, ¢ ice 
disclosure by the War Depart ‘ 
that the Disciplinary Bar | 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., will be@, T 
established on Nov. 15. It will be hi 
only establishment of its kind m port 
Army. ~ 

Since June 19, 1934, the Atle: 
Branch has been the Army’s only" 
ciplinary Barracks. At that time 
Pacific Branch at Alcatraz, G 
was turned over to the Depart 
Justice, and like action was take 
the Fort Leavenworth Barrack 
Sept. 21, 1929. 

“Castle Williams,’”’ the bull 
that houses the Disciplinary Ba 
on Governors Island, will be WaaW 
over to the Commanding Officer ie 
Fort Jay, N. Y. This is the Inf 
Post on the island. Personnel 
prisoners of the Atlantic Branch 
be transferred to Fort Leavenw 


NEW AIR CORPS SITES CHO 
AT HARTFORD AND DEVENS 


WASHINGTON—New Army 
Corps stations were ordered € 
lished by the War Department ! 
nesday, at Municipal Airport, # 
ford, Conn., and at Fort De 
Mass. The 57th Pursuit Group 
and the 30th Air Base Group are 
formed at Hartford, and the ! 
Observation Squadron of the Na 
Guard will be formed at Fort U 





} bad 


a Some 


inston 


” is a fine trial. All kinds of 
sational accusations are hurled a- 
it. It is an easy case for Cato, for 
js a fact that British government 
been poor for seven or ten 
s, All the author had to do was 
clip the newspapers. He writes, 
identally, as if he did just that. 
But the reader wonders if the 
tish people were not to blame, 
», for the mess they got them- 
Ives into. He has an uneasy feeling 
t they too were a little stodgy, 
peace-loving 
orld they lived in. 
* 


‘SPY AND COUNTERSPY, by 
nuel Victor Voska and Will Ir- 
Doran & Co., 


jressor 
» Se 
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GUILTY MEN, 


by 


Jerick A. Stokes 


What Andre Maurois did splendid- 
/ for France, ‘Cato’, the British 
smnist, tries to do here for Eng- 
Britain’s plight is entirely due 
according to 
+o. and he puts on trial 15 men 
avs were responsible for it. 
he judge is Cato. The jury also. 
where 0 
Churchill hovers like a right- 
1s but somewhat perplexed prose- 


says 


-witted, 


in; Doubelday, 
w York; 322 pages: $2.75. 


Mr. Voska is a Czech who served 
the American Army as 
nce officer after the 
d the war in 1917. But before 
at he was the center of a fantastic 
ovement in which 300,000 Czechs 
ng in America banded themselves 
sether to checkmate the work of 
erman espionage agents 


untry. 


This book 


ebrows. 


hispered 


Units} 
e 

in 

ie War 
mid-week 
will be e 


soon as tf 
provided. 


ed popula 
rers are b 
. Glenville 
with assist 
‘'s Board, 1 
}. tan 

mechanics 
rsonnel. 

lent exp 


omb. 
It’s corking stuff, and reads like 


ction. 


government, 


144 pages; $1.50. 


in the 


instructions; 


is the story of that 
quently dhovement. With the aid of Will Ir- 
nm, Mr. Voska becomes a factual 
Phillips Oppenheim right up to the 
Here you will find the 
we eautiful Russian girl who sacrifices 
1 officials @] (yes, all) to aid the Czechs; the 
prove & f#nonymous letter; the sinister Ger- 
han agent who is supposedly work- 
lime for Russia; the dark alley; the 


“Cato”; 
Co., New 


background 


for the 


n Intel- 
. S. en- 


in this 


the time 





HREE AIR CORPS SQUADRONS 
CEIVE TRANSFER ORDERS 
WASHINGTON—Three Air Corps 
hits were ordered to transfer to new 
lations by the War Department 
Vednesday. These were the 41st Pur- 
(Interceptor) 
be determmursuit Group), with 127 enlisted 
en, transferred from Bolling Field, 
). C., to Selfridge Field, Mich., and 
he 23rd and 32nd Pursuit Squadrons 
terceptor ) 
ength of 280 enlisted men, trans- 
tred from Kelly Field, Va. The lat- 
r two units belong to the 36th Pur- 
uit Group. 


bit Squadron 


with an 


(31st 


approximate 


Voters Favor U. S. Entry 
Now In European War 


PRINCETON, N. J.—One sixth 
of the voters of the Nation at the 
present time’ believe the United 
states should go to war against 
the Axis powers, a survey by the 
American Institute of Public 
Opinion showed this week. 

Stating that in recent weeks, 
as the American people have faced 
new challenges from abroad, there 
has not only been a sharp increase 
in the number of Americans who 
favor aid to England “even at the 
risk of war,” but also there has 
been an increase in the number 
of voters in the United States 
who would be willing to have this 
country take the initiative in de- 
claring war against Germany. 

“The final count would likely 
show about 7,000,000 voters in 
favor of entering the European 
war, and about 35,000,000 opposed 
at this time,” Dr. George Gallup, 
director of the Institute, stated. 


Full 1,200,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Wednesday a motley 16,000,000 young 
men stood in sober files and regis- 
tered their willingness to fight when 
and if the nation calls them. 

_ The first peacetime draft in Amer- 
ican history went through as peace- 
fully as a prayer meeting. Conscien- 
tious objectors were distinguished by 
the smallness of their numbers. The 
tremendous job, which had been care- 
fully prepared for during the past 
few weeks, rolled off smoothly. It was 
estimated that the little cards cer- 
tifying compliance with the law were 
— at the rate of 1,300,000 an 

our. 


Men in top hats and men in shape- 
less caps, men of all faiths and the 
five colors, farmers and seamen, the 
lame and the blind, pale clerks and 
laborers patiently awaited their turns 
to register. There was no hysteria, 
neither was there opposition to the 
measure, only a calm purposefulness. 

It seemed that, as the President 
said in a short radio talk at 8 a.m., 
“with clear determination, we are 
building planes and guns and tanks 
and ships. . . for defense. Today’s 
registration. . . is the keystone in the 
arch for national defense.” 


CONGRESSMEN SIGN UP 

In Washington, three Congressmen 
of the 16 under 36 years of age reg- 
istered locally. The others had ap- 
parently gone home to register. 

Senator Rush Holt, 35, was the only 
Senator eligible and he was registered 
in his office. He called the procedure 
“silly and unnecessary” presumably 
because he will never be called while 
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Conquest of the Air 


How Man Flies and How He 
Learned to Fly. The First of a 
New Type of Educational Docu- 
mentary Films Presented by Films 


Incorporated. 


A Documented 
ms Turfiiman’s long struggle to cut the 
tether binding him to earth. His 
Many crude experiments, his use- 
ful failures, his final magnificent 
Tiumph. Every significant devel- 
opment is recorded, f 
lo da Vinci’s 15th Century sketch- 
sof heavier-than-air flying de- 
ces down to the latest trans- 

anic clipper’s take-off. 

The theory and practice of 
Mighter and heavier-than-air trans- 
Port. The development of the 
Silence of aerodynamics. Shown 
three means: 
8, by models, 
drawings from Smithsonian 

hives, by news reel and other 
motion pictures of persons, ma- 

nines and events since 1900. 

Serially, step-by-step, man’s de- 
trmined strivings are shown, be- 
mning with the first man-carry- 
ng balloon in 

right biplane takes off from its 
‘atapult. Bleriot flies the channel 
ind Lindbergh the Atlantic. The 
tindenburg burns. Adventure be- 


nd 


1783. 


homes Science. 


The film is a complete unit, 


Ounted on a_ single 


l, thus assuring continuous per- 
Srmance. Running time 40 min- 
- 16mm Sound Film on Safe- 
Stock. Voice ndrration and 
usical Accompaniment thruout. 
tite for illustrated folder and 
plete details today. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 


W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


chronicle 


rom Leonar- 


By animated 
photographs 


of 


The first 


1600-foot 


a Congressman. Representatives Cur- 
|tis and Beckworth were the others 
| who signed up in Washington. 

The son of General Pershing, a ci- 
vilian, signed in New York. Henry 
Ford, grandson of the automobile 
manufacturer, stood in line beside a 
Filipino domestic in suburban De- 
troit. Massachusetts teachers squab- 
bled for the privilege of signing up 
John Rocoevelt, youngest son of the 
President. 


School teacher registrars were as- 
tonished to find that only one man in 
five seemed to know the color of his 
own eyes, or his own shade of com- 
plexion. Oscar Levant of the “Infor- 
mation Please” program registered 
and guessed his complexion was 
“swarthy.” 

“Sallow,” corrected the woman reg- 
istrar. 


ONE TALL CHINESE 


One registrant, a young Chinese 
laundryman, was asked to give his 
height. 

“Fifth floor,” he replied op = 

Thirty Chinese interpreters arri- 
ved just in time at this particular 
station. The teachers moved out and 
the interpreters moved in. 

The men who registered Wednes- 
day now have nothing to do until 
they hear from their local Selective 
Service board. This won’t be for at 
least 10 days, probably not for 
months, possibly never. 

Cards filled out are now numbered, 
shuffled and the numbers are sent 
to Washington. When the numbers 
are drawn for the first draft they 
will be sent back to the local draft 
boards which will then send out 8- 
page questionnaires to the men af- 
fected. From data on these papers 
it will be determined whether a man 
is eligible for immediate call or not. 





ON DUTY IN RUSSIA 


MOSCOW— Capt. Joseph Michela 
arrived here to assume duties as 
assistant military attache of the 











United States Embassy. 


Survey Shows One In Six); 





& 


HE LIKED THEIR APPEARANCE—did Maj. Gen. Thomas 
A. Terry, commanding the 1st CA District, Fort Adams, New- 
port, R. I., when he inspected the 243d regiment, Rhode Island 
National Guard. He expressed himself as well pleased with the 


inspection. 


—Providence Journal Photo 





Navy Doctors Developing Fear Tests 


To Detect Men With 


WASHINGTON—Recognizing that 
fear is a normal human reaction but 
that men have varied physical and 
psychological impulses under certain 
conditions of modern warfare, Navy 
doctors are seeking some valid test 
for determining an individual’s de- 
gree of cool-headedness in emergen- 
cies. 

While details of these so-called 
fear tests are being kept secret, the 
medical experts are known to have 
made considerable progress in work- 
ing out practical experiments. Pres- 
ent methods of warfare place more 
and more stress on individual lack 
of fear in extreme situations. The 
object of such a test would be to 
determine in advance whether the 
man involved would be frozen into 
immobility or able to think and act 
normally. 

Physicians explained that failure 
to pass the fear tests would in no 
sense be a discredit to an individual. 
The search is for men who in the 
face of great danger remain cool. 
It was pointed out that there can be 








Pan-American 


(Continued from Page 3) 


party has a membership of 50,000, 
according to government statistics. 
It was Batista’s first official act 
as president. In his inaugural address, 
he pleaded that the Americas “remain 
united in a single cause for our de- 
fense in grave or dangerous mo- 
ments.” 
ARREST 10 FASCISTS 

Ten “Integralistas,” Brazilian Fa- 
scists, were arrested in Rio de Jan- 
eiro, and police began a rigid check- 
up on the entire party, which was 
outlawed by President Vargas two 
years ago. 

In Argentina, a tense situation was 
developing between militant Nazi or- 
ganizations and the democratic Ar- 
gentine Action party. Feeling flared 
up after a meeting of 5000 persons 
protesting the alleged kidnaping of 
two “Action” leaders by the Nazis. 
Late reports said a large body of the 
Action party was en route to Alem 
where a number of armed Nazis were 
gathered at their headquarters. 

There was only one move on the 
northeastern ‘front’ this week— 
but it was a very important one. An 
agreement was reached between the 
U. 8. and Canada under which On- 
tario will obtain more water from 
the Niagra river for its electrical 
needs at Niagara Falls. 

This is intended to overcome Ontar- 
io’s long-standing opposition to the 
development of St. Lawrence river 
sewers. The agreement is in line with 

resident Roosevelt’s program of de- 
veloping the St. Lawrence for power 
purposes and for navigation. 

The defense importance of this step 
was emphasized by the President in 
a special message to Congress. He 
said development of power on the 
stream was essential to meet a short- 
age for industries in the region. One 
million dollars has been given the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission to finance 
preliminary work. 


Cool Heads 


found many men willing to die, as 
well as others able to steel them- 
selves for dangerous situations, but 
such “bracing”’ of oneself is a mental, 
not a physical or instinctive reaction. 
. A clearer picture of the fear-test 
objectives is seen in the need for a 
particular type of man for submarine 
duty, or for military aviation. Can- 
didates for undersea assignments are 
placed in a pressure chamber to test 
physical and mental reaction. It was 
cited that a person closed in a sub- 
marine, or even a cockpit, may suf- 
fer from claustrophobia, fear of be- 
ing isolated in a dark or closed place. 
On the other hand, candidates for 
aviation are tested among other 
things for agorophobia, fear of the 
open spaces, 


Researchers lack the element of 
reality in any ground tests such .as 
have been used for aviation candi- 
dates. In such tests the applicant is 
given assurance no harm will come 
to him, and so the element of fear 
is not present. 

In the new system, whatever it 
is, the experts believe they have 
found a way to determine physiologi- 
cal (nerve reaction) fear,—the fear 
not in the mind but in the nervous 
system and the deeply-buried basal 


Your score in this one depends 
almost entirely upon your “horse 
sense.”” What you learned in the 
musketry course will be of some 
help, but you’d better think twice 
before putting down an answer. 
All the problems are in the same 
category. There are two answers 
to choose from in each case. Eighty 
is an excellent score. 


1. When the light is good, a target 
appears: 
nearer farther 

* 

2. When looking upward toward 
higher ground, a target appears: 


nearer farther 


* * 


3. When looking over a depres- 
sion, most of which is visible to the 
observer, a target appears: 

nearer farther 


* 


* 


4. When looking from a height 
downward, a target appears: 
nearer farther 


5. When the surface between the 
observer and the target is uniformly 
flat (as water, a level stretch of 
snow, or meadow), a target appears: 


nearer farther 
” > 


6. When the target blends into 
the background, it appears: 
nearer ‘ farther 
/ 


7. When looking over a depres- 
sion, most of which is hidden, a tar- 
get appears: 

nearer : farther 

8. When only a small part of the 
target can be seen, it appears: 

nearer farther 
* * 

9. When the color of the target 
contrasts sharply with the  back- 
ground, it appears: 

nearer farther 
* 

10. When in a poor light, fire or 
smoke, the target appears: 

nearer farther 
* 


(Answers on Page 16) 





GUARDS BEGIN STUDY COURSES 

WASHINGTON — Twelve officers 
and one noncom of the District Na- 
tional Guard began special training 
courses at nearby military posts this 
week. 








MAGIC! 
NEW STYLE ?RIKTS 


2 SETS *MAZING. DIFFERENT 95 

DECKLE PRINTS c 
BEAUTIFUL WIDE BORDER DECKLS 
EDGE PRINTS WITB HAND EMBOSSED 
BORDERS LIMIT 16 PRINTS PEB 
KOLL REPRINTS 2c FAST SERVICE. 

MAGIK FOTO CO 
P. 0. BOX 4355-P PORTLAND, ORE. 





nuclei in which are the instinets. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Make $10 month selling Company 
stationery. Free sample, instruc- 
tions. A-G Herd, Broad St., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans commu- 
nity in Florida. Your choice of 100 
homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director of Publicity Commission, 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Roll developed, 22 prints ea. neg., 
25 cts. 10 Photos of West 25 cts. 
Movie Photo Service, Box 190, San 
Fernando, Calif. 




















TWO 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Pacific 
Photo Service, Bx 3753, Portland, Ore. 





TWO 5x7 Enlargements, one tinted, 
8 prints, 25 cts. RICHTONE, Box 
668T, Culver City, Calif. 





Eight Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 
from your roll 25cents. One Day 
Service. Free Mailers. Minicam Photo 
Labs., Dept. 109, La Crosse, Wis- 
Consin. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





Rolls Developed—Sixteen Everbrite 
prints, coupon for 2 enlargements, 
25c. Reprints 2c. Flash Foto, Box 





1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSTRUCTION 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. Com- 
mence $105-$175 month. MEN-WO- 
M Prepare immediately. 

next ————. i ae 
ing how to qualify—list ons, 
FREE. Write today. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. L-19, Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMPS 


1500 mixed foreign stamps, .50; 
500 mixed U. S. stamps, .25; 1000 
different stamps, $1.00. Write for 
my bargain approval sheets. W. M. 
Waugh, Chardon, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


One Day Service. Two beautiful en- 
largements and 8 prints or 16 prints 
per roll 25 cts. Free Mailers. Fine 
grain developing a specialty. Uni- 
versal Photo Service, Dept. 110, La 
Crosse, Wis. 


2 PRINTS each neg. 25c. Reprints 2c 
Filmdom Co. Sta.H-5070 Portland, Ore 























ROLL dev. 2 sets prints 25c Bee Film 
Co., Sta.H, Bx 5062, Portland, Ore. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Re- 
prints, $1.50. ‘As reliable as Uncle 
Sam’s Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, 
ROOM 573, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 








Large collection bcoks relating to 
World War. Entire lot or separately. 
Write for list and prices. Box 101, 
Army Times, Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Army of Thousand Linguists 
Help With Registration In 


Nation’s Biggest City 


NEW YORK—About a thousand 
linguists were secured by draft of- 
ficials in New York to assist in 
registering foreign-born citizens em- 
braced in this metropolis’ 33 lang- 
uage groups. 


Inclusion of the linguists was ex- 


pected largely to solve one of the]: 


knottiest problems that faced the 
draft board here. For weeks the ques- 
tion was one of the chief concerns 
of Col. Arthur V. McDermott, and to 
meet it he called upon an Army 
linguist, Maj. Benjamin T. Anuske- 
wicz, who with a staff of 1,000 trans- 
lators and interpreters have been 
rigidly trained for the Oct. 16 rush. 

The problem was not only to notify 
- the thousands of New York’s foreign- 
born that they must register, but 
there was the aim to inculcate in 
them the patriotic spirit of the move. 
The same problem had to be faced, 
of course, in other large cities of 
the Nation. 

Aid in the problem here, where 
there are 2,900 societies of foreign- 
ers, was given by radio stations that 
broadcast in German, Italian, Yid- 
dish, Spanish and other tongues. 





11TH CAVALRY LEAVES ORD 


FORT ORD, Calif.—This station’s 
llth Cavalry has been ordered to 
Southern California at the close 
of the week to be in tent camps at a 
location between El Centro and Cal- 
exico. Lt. Col. John T. McLane, Reg- 
imental Commander, said the move 
Was made to relieve the crowded hous- 
ing conditions at Ord. . 





American rights are concerned. 


OFF TO DEFEND THE PACIFIC—are these soldiers who 
sailed recently on the USAT Grant from San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines. Nine hundred officers and 
men sailed, 1000 more (members of the California AA Division 
for Hawaii), will soon follow. These will help to emphasize the 
point that Uncle Sam means business in the Pacific so far as 
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Calif. Guard Regiment 


Slated for Hawaii 


WASHINGTON—AS soon as trans- 
portation can be provided, a Califor- 
nia National Guard Antiaircraft 
Regiment is to be sent to Hawaii, al- 
though there is no present plan to 
reinforce the Philippines garrison. 


In making this announcement, the 








War Department disclosed that the 
:California Guard unit to be sent 


oversea is the 251st Coast Artillery 
Regiment now in training at Ven- 
tura. It is made up of men from 
San Diego, San Pedro and _ Long 
Beach. 

Information that the South Pacific 
Nations are greatly alarmed over 
Japan’s recent moves was given re- 
porters recently by C. V. Whitney, 
Chairman of the Board of Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, after he had visited 
President Roosevelt at the White 
House. 
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Puerto Rico Will Base 


: Langley Air Units 


WASHINGTON — Bound for 
Puerto Rico, Headquarters and 
Headquarters Squadron, 13th 
Composite Wing, together with the 
25th Bombardment Group, will 
embark on an Army transport 
scheduled to sail from Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., near the end of October. 

The War Department announced 
that movement of the units from 
their present station at Langley 
Field, Va., to Fort Monroe will 
be made by motor transportation 
and by marching. At the same time 
it was announced that the Com- 
posite Wing unit will be activated 
with a initial enlisted strength of 
158 men, to be provided from the 
accompanying Bombardment 
Group, now at Langley Field. 

A Headquarters and Headquart- 
ers Squadron is the smallest ad- 
ministrative unit in the Air Corps. 
It has functions similar to those 
of Headquarters and Headquarters 
Companies, Batteries or Troops in 
other arms and services of the 
Army. A Composite Wing is an 
Air Corps organization composed 
of two or more classes of aviation 
units, such as Bombardment 
Groups and Pursuit Groups. 








SCHOOL FOR AIR MECHANICS 
OMAHA—Two Air Corps Me- 


chanics Schools have been opened in |, 


the 7th Corps Area, one at Kansas 
City, Mo., with Capt. Charles D. 
Daily in charge, and another at 
Lincoln, Nebr., conducted by Capt. 
Leland Wykert. Both officers are in 
Air Corps Reserve. 


2 CCC Officers Assig 
To Southwest Military 


Areas As Instructors 


DENVER—The _ Colorado- 
ing CCC District lost two off 
Maj. Earl J. Yates and Maj. } 
R. Booth, who were assigned ¢ 
duties as instructors in the 
western military area. 

Maj. Yates, executive offig 
the CCC district, was transfer 
the Phoenix area while Maj. 

district adjutant, was ordered 
Albuquerque area, 

They will conduct troop 
for army reserve officers th 
out each of the states to whi 
were assigned. 





250TH C.A. GETS NEW HO 


FORT ORD, Calif.—Const 
of a wood-canvas cantonment to 
the 250th Coast Artillery, N 
Guard Regiment at Camp McQ 
Bay, was started this week 
expected to be finished in 90 
The Regiment, a 155-mm gup 
fit, is commanded by Col. Da 
Hardy. 
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(Questions on Page 15) 
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COOLER...MILDER 
BETTER-TASTING 


Chesterfield has all the qualities that smokers like best— 
that’s why it’s called the SMOKER’s cigarette. Smoke after 
smoke and pack after pack, they give you more pleasure. 


Chesterfields are made of the RiGHT COMBINATION 
of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 
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4 e SUSANNE TURNER 
MARY STEELE and 
JEAN DONNELLY 
members of the 
Women Flyers 
of America 


are \ anime) Va? ial 


7 MORE AND MORE...AMERICA SMOKES 


Copyright 1940, Laccert & Mrzaus Tosacco Co. 





